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FOREWORD 


Toward the end of May, 1948, the Rev. E. Benj. Schlueter, President of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, approached 
the undersigned with the request, which was strongly supported by the Mis- 
sionary Board of the Conference, to write a brief history of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, to be presented to the 
delegates at its fortieth convention at Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Aug. 3—6, 1948. 


Because of the extreme brevity of time and some other circumstances 
the author could supply only a mere sketch of the history and work of 
the Synodical Conference, which, as no doubt everyone will admit, really 
deserves a thorough and lengthy publication, since for seventy-five years 
the Ev, Lutheran Synodical Conference has fearlessly and faithfully confessed 
and defended the fundamental Lutheran and Biblical truths of the sola 
Scriptura, the sola gratia, and the gratia universalis in a world in which the 
rejection of Holy Scripture as the only source and norm of faith and life, 
the repudiation of salvation by grace through faith in Christ without the 
works of the Law, and the disavowal of God’s universal grace in Christ Jesus 
were alarmingly prevalent within Christendom, at home and abroad, while 
all forms of rationalism, Pelagianism, and religious unionism were not only 
tolerated, but also upheld as warrantable principles of teaching and living 
in a modern age. The work of the Ev. Lutheran Synodical Conference, there- 
fore, has been of utmost importance. It has proved itself a guide and light 
to many seeking and loving the truth which is in Christ Jesus. May, there- 
fore, the abundant blessings of God in Christ Jesus rest upon the Ev. 
Lutheran Synodical Conference in the future, as it has been granted to this 
truly Lutheran body in the past, and may it continue to voice without fear 
or favor the testimony of pure doctrine in a world to which God Himself 
has preached His condemning Law in unmistakable terms by war and blood- 
shed and which, therefore, must be told the whole divine truth of God’s 
holy Word. 

The fact that the request to write the brief history came to the author 
at so late a time is fully and satisfactorily explained by the prevailing cir- 
cumstances. Since the Ev. Luth. Synodical Conference did not meet in con- 
vention in the Diamond Jubilee Year 1947 and since, therefore, no special 
provisions were made for a proper celebration of this important event, there 
evidently seemed to be no special occasion for the publication of a brief 
history of the Synodical Conference. Again, in 1948 the celebration comes 
somewhat post festum, and so at first there was no thought of publishing 
a diamond jubilee booklet. Upon second thought, however, it was decided to 
issue a brief history of the Ev. Lutheran Synodical Conference nevertheless, 
in order that the sons might be told the wondrous story of what the fathers 
accomplished by effecting this unique church union and by carrying on 
unitedly its grand missionary work among the Negroes of our own country 
and of Nigeria, West Africa, which God has blessed so greatly to His glory. 
This wondrots story is certainly worth telling, to the praise of our precious 
Lord Jesus Christ, and so this brief history, despite its faults and omissions, 
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may nevertheless be of service to all who love and cherish the Ev. Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America. May, therefore, God’s blessings rest 
upon this little jubilee booklet as it goes forth on its way to glorify our Savior. 


No one can deny that today the Ev. Lutheran Synodical Conference is 
facing severe and trying problems. But there was never a time in the 
history of the Christian Church when Christian church bodies did not face 
severe and trying problems. Nor were our fathers without great problems 
when they founded the Ev. Lutheran Synodical Conference and when they 
continued to support and uphold it by prayer and the Word of God in times 
that truly were as dark and hopeless as are those in which we live today. 
Our Christian triumphant hope rests upon the divine Savior’s express and 
glorious promise that He will be with His saints always and that His Word 
shall prosper in the thing whereto He sent it. In the victorious spirit of 
faith in which our fathers toiled and succeeded may also their sons toil 
and succeed, forasmuch as they know that their labor is not in vain in the Lord. 


The writer wishes to express his cordial thanks to many friends who 
helped him to prepare this book for publication, especially to the venerable 
President of the Synodical Conference, the Rev. E. Benj. Schlueter, the Rev. 
Karl Kurth, Executive Secretary of the Missionary Board, as also to the entire 
Missionary Board, and to the Rev. A. Suelflow, Curator of the Concordia His- 
torical Institute. 


In closing, it may be added that the writer, to avoid any lengthy delay 
connected with the system of censorship in the Missouri Synod, used largely 
such historical material as had already been censored doctrinally and his- 
torically, and the printing of the manuscript, therefore, could be carried out - 
without any unnecessary loss of time. The writer is indebted especially to 
the following books: The Building of a Great Church by W. G. Polack; — 
A Century of Grace by W. A. Baepler; Prof. A. W. Meyer’s article “The — 
Organization of the Synodical Conference” in Ebenezer; The Lutheran Church 
in American History by A. R. Wentz; History of the Lutheran Church m 
America by Neve-Allbeck; Half a Century of Lutheranism Among Our 
Colored People by C. F. Drewes; as also to various volumes of Der Lu- 
theraner, The Lutheran Witness, The Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, 
the first nine Synodical Conference Reports, and others. 


May God’s richest blessings rest upon all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His precious Word! JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Peter and St. Paul 
Anno Domini 1948 


I 


Origin and Development 
of the 


Ey. Luth. Synodical Conference of North America 


1. Principles and Aims 
of Our Founding Fathers 


The founders of the Missouri 
Synod had come into this country to 
teach and spread the pure doctrine of 
God’s Word and the Lutheran Con- 


C. F. W. Walther 


fessions, for they valued the Word 
of God above all other considerations. 
But for all that they were not sepa- 
ratists or schismatics, that is, persons 
causing divisions in the Church with- 
out justifiable cause. They gave sup- 
port and publicly recognized every 
conservative movement that stood for 
confessional Lutheranism, for it was 
their constant aim to establish true 
unity in the spirit and to maintain 
such God-pleasing, Scriptural unity 
wherever that was possible. And 
what is true of the founders of the 
Missouri Synod is true also of the 
founders and adherents of those 
synods which seventy-five years ago 
organized, in the fear of God, the Ev. 
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Luth. Synodical Conference of North 
America. With one accord they loved, 
obeyed, and confessed the divine 
Word in its whole truth. 

When at the Silver Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Missouri Synod, which 
convened from April 26 to May 7, 
1872, Dr. Walther preached the jubilee 
sermon on Ps. 119:43, he chose for his 
theme “The Preservation of Our 
Synod for Twenty-Five Years in the 
Word of Truth a Sufficient Cause for 
Our Jubilee This Day” and thanked 
God because “our Synod, from its 
organization twenty-five years ago 
to this day, has been preserved in 
the Word of Truth,’ while Vice- 
President Theodore Brohm in his 
opening address gave thanks because 
at that time the Missouri Synod was 
in fraternal relationship with five 
other Lutheran bodies. He said in 
his address: “At that time [in 1847, 
the time of the founding of the Mis- 
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souri Synod] our Synod occupied a 
solitary and lonesome position, looked 
at askance, or even despised, by 
other church bodies; today we are 
in fraternal fellowship with five, 
partly large, bodies” (Ebenezer, p. 
306 ff.). Discussing in his “Theses” 
the blessings which God had bestowed 
upon the Missouri Synod during the 
past twenty-five years, Pastor Brohm 
mentioned also “the fraternal and 
harmonious co-operation with four 
like-minded Lutheran synods” and 
then expatiated on the thought as 
follows: “Synod, as a whole [the 
whole Synod], must keep aloof from 
all unionistic tendencies; on _ the 
other hand, Synod must with all dili- 
gence and patience, forgetting all 
selfish interests, seek to cultivate the 
spirit of unity with all like-minded 
Lutheran synods, in order that by 
harmonious co-operation the interests 
of the Kingdom of God in America 
be advanced” (ibid.). The founding 
fathers of the Synodical Conference, 
therefore, were eager to bring about 
a true church union, based upon true 
unity of faith and confession. 

In Ebenezer, which was pub- 
lished in 1922 as the Diamond Jubilee 
Book of the Missouri Synod, Dr. A. 
W. Meyer, then professor at, and 
president of, St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kans., in his excellent article 
“The Organization of the Synodical 
Conference” quotes the introductory 
words of Dr. W. Sihler’s paper [ac- 
cording to Dr. Walther this paper was 
written by Prof. F. A. Schmidt, Lu- 
theraner, Vol. 28, March, p. 36], pre- 
sented to the assemblage of Lutherans 
about to organize the Synodical Con- 
ference, which read as_ follows: 
“Inasmuch as a number of Lutheran 


synods in America are about to form ~ 


a confederation to be known as the 
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Synodical Conference, in conformity 
with a constitution drafted for this 
purpose, it will not be deemed out 
of place nor unimportant publicly to 
state the reasons why these synods 
do not connect with one of the gen- 
eral church bodies in this country 
bearing the Lutheran name, but 
instead feel themselves bound in 
conscience to form a separate body. 
To place this project of theirs in the 
right light will appear perfectly in 
order, yea, a duty, in a sense, over 
against those not synodically con- 
nected with us, be they friends or 
foes, so as to guard against miscon- 
ceptions or defamations from _ the 
start.” (Ebenezer, p. 321.) 

Dr. Meyer very fittingly remarks 
on these words: “It- was eminently 
fit and proper for them as Lutheran 
Christians to assure themselves that 
the important step they were about 
to take was in full accord with the 
will of God and brotherly love. Were _ 
they ‘endeavoring to keep the unity ' 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace’ 
(Eph. 4:3)? And were they not 
weakening instead of strengthening 
the Church by forming a_ separate 
body? Questions such as these were 
present in their minds, and are en- 
tered upon in the paper referred to, 
and in justice to them we shall follow 
this paper largely in rehearsing their 
reasons for forming a separate gen- 
eral organization, not wishing to 
imply thereby that their position 
differs in any respect from ours 
today.” . 

For us today the paper read on 
that occasion is very important in 
revealing to us both the attitude of 
our founding fathers toward a true 


church union and their opposition to — 


all false and anti-Scriptural union- 
ism. The essayist first asks and dis- 
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cusses the question whether or not 
the agreeing synods could not have 
united with the General Synod of 
that day. In his fine book The 
Building of a Great Church Dr. W..G. 
Polack writes: “The General Synod, 
organized in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
October 22, 1820, had as its aim the 
ultimate union of all Lutherans and 
Lutheran synods into one large har- 
monious, co-operative body. Each 
member synod was to retain its in- 
dependence, but co-operate with the 
general body in the fields of missions, 
education, charities, publications, uni- 
form liturgies, and church forms. 
The idea was laudable, but the fact 
that from the outset conflicting doc- 
trinal views were tolerated led to 
the ultimate disruption of the Gen- 
eral Synod. This was the reason why 
the old Tennessee Synod would not 
join and why later our own Synod 
would not affiliate with this body.” 
(PH107) 

. Dr. Meyer, reproducing the thoughts 


of the essay in his account of 
the General Synod in Ebenezer, 
writes: “This synod was organized at 


a time of general looseness in doc- 
trine, both in Europe and America. 
It proved true to the atmosphere of 
its origin in its later development, 
fostering laxity in doctrine and prac- 
tice and even engaging in open hos- 
tility to conservative Lutheranism. 
The Lutheran name is indeed held to, 
but theological inferences resulting 
from the name are denied. Her 
synods and pastors (at ordination) 
are pledged on the non-committal 
statement that ‘the fundamental doc- 
trines’ of the Word of God are taught 
in the Augsburg Confession ‘in a man- 
ner substantially correct.’ This pledge 
is further weakened by not enu- 
merating or defining the ‘fundamental 
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doctrines. In the year 1845 the 
General Synod sent an official docu- 
ment to Germany, wherein they, in a 
manner unabashed, with great ma- 
jority, avowed themselves as_ being 
in accord with the Evangelical 
Church (Unierte Kirche) in most 
doctrinal questions, declared they 
were not to be classed ‘Old-Lutheran’ 
(that being, behind the times), and 
that Luther’s peculiar view on the 
bodily presence in the Lord’s Supper 
had long since been abandoned. Many 
have been the conferences and con- 
ventions of this general body within 
the fifty years of its existence, but 
nowhere, in discussions or resolu- 
tions, do we find even a trace of 
fidelity to the Lutheran Confessions, 
or an attempt to stay the over- 
weening tendencies of the times to 
wipe out doctrinal differences. Synods 
which, by adopting the Definite Plat- 


form, had rejected the Augsburg 
Confession were tolerated in their 
organization (Verband), and over- 


tures for union were made to an. 
evangelical (uwnierte) church body. 
Their church publications and insti- 
tutions of learning naturally reflected 
and propagated the same lax views 
and tendencies.” (Ebenezer, p. 321 f.) 
This paragraph very nicely points out 
the doctrinal and confessional prin- 
ciples of our founding fathers: they 
refused to unite with the General 
Synod because it was neither doc- 
trinally sound nor _ confessionally 
Scriptural. 

But there remained another body 
with which they might have united, 
namely, the General Council. The 
General Council was organized in 
1867, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in pro- 
test against the laxity in doctrine 
and practice found in the General 
Synod. When the leaders of this 
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conservative Lutheran movement be- 
gan their hard, but necessary task, 
they invited all synods that con- 
fessed the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession to join hands with them. This 


J. A. F. W. Mueller 


invitation, known as “the Fraternal 
Address,” was prepared by Dr. 
Charles Porterfield Krauth, whom 
Dr. Bente has called “a star of the 
first magnitude in the Lutheran 
Church of America,’ and of whom 
Dr. Walther says that he was “the 
most eminent man in the English 
Lutheran Church of this country, a 
man of rare learning . . . wholeheart- 
edly devoted to the pure doctrine of 
our Church as he had learned to 
understand it, a noble man and with- 
out guile’ (Concordia Cyclopedia, 
p. 393). From 1864 he served as pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics at the newly 
established Philadelphia Seminary, 
and from 1870—1880 he was president 
of the Genéral Council. He was also 
editor of the Lutheran and the Lu- 
theran Church Review and has left 
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to posterity many valuable theological 
articles as also many excellent books, 
among these The Conservative Refor- 
mation and Its Theology. Born at — 


‘Martinsburg, Va., in 1823, he died in 


Philadelphia, in 1883. 

At the preliminary meeting, held. 
in Reading, Pa., December 11—14, 1866, 
delegates were present from thirteen 
synods, among them Ohio, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Missouri, our Church 
being represented by the Rev. J. A. — 
F. W. Mueller. In 1867 the General 
Council was organized at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Professor Walther and Dr. 
Sihler had advised against the or- 
ganization of a new general body at 
that time because they regarded such 
an action as altogether premature. 
Our Synod, therefore, was not offi- 
cially represented at the General 
Council meeting in Fort Wayne, but 
it submitted a document in which it 
defined its position on the new church 
body, its argument being that there f 


W. Sihler 


still were differences that should be 
discussed before the union could take 
place. (Cf. The Building of a Great 
Church, p. 108.) It was, therefore, not 
unwillingness on the part of our 
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founding fathers to establish church 
union with conservative Lutherans 
that moved them not to take part in 
the General Council convention of 
1867, but rather their zeal to guard 
and maintain the pure doctrine of the 
Lutheran Church and the Lutheran 
Confessions. In reply to the invita- 
tion of the Reading Assembly they 
declared: “In view of the relation we 
sustain toward different members of 
the Church Council in reference to 


F. A. Craemer 


doctrine and churchly practice, we 
must be apprehensive that the con- 
sideration and discussion of differences 
still existing in the convention of the 
Church Council might give rise to the 
reflection that we intended to inter- 
rupt the bringing about of a unity, 
and are, therefore, fearful lest our 
participation, instead of leading to 
an agreement, might be productive of 
greater alienation” (ibid., p. 109). 

To show its willingness to estab- 
lish church union on a Christian 
basis, the Missouri Synod, “already at 
its second convention in 1848, had 
delegated Dr. Sihler to the conven- 
tion of the Tennessee Synod. In 


1851 Professor F. Craemer and Pas- 
tor O. Fuerbringer were designated 
to represent the Missouri Synod at 
the meetings of the Indianapolis 
Synod. Walther and Wyneken were 


O. Fuerbringer 


sent to Germany in the same year 
at Synod’s expense in an effort to 
maintain friendly relations with 
Loehe. The Missouri Synod entered 
into friendly negotiations with the 
Buffalo Synod in 1856, the object be- 
ing eventual church fellowship. Be- 
ginning with 1857, Synod . regularly 
sent delegates to the convention of 
the Norwegian Synod.” Thus writes 


LD 


Prof. W. A. Baepler in his recent 
book, A Century of Grace, p. 155. 
But they could not unite with the 
General Council so long as there 
existed differences in doctrine and 
practice that were as yet not adjusted. 

Prof. A. W. Meyer, in the article 
quoted above, writes of the attitude 
of the Missouri Synod toward the 
General Council (we reproduce again 
the thoughts of the historic essay): 
“Obviously, our fathers could not 
unite with the General Synod. How 
about the General Council? Those 
familiar with the history of the 
American Lutheran Church will re- 
call that the General Council, or- 
ganized in 1867 and_ constituting 
[comprising] a number of synods, 
seceded from the General Synod as a 
protest against looseness in doctrine 
and practice. Our fathers admit: 
‘While we might find fault with some 
details of the Council’s constitution, 
we frankly admit that we are per- 
fectly satisfied with the doctrinal 
basis officially adopted by that body, 
and could enter into affiliation with 
the Council on this basis. A con- 
fession, however, is not to be a dead 
letter, but a power in the Church, 
directing and permeating it so that 
her doctrine and practice are a reflex 
of her confession. However, this was 
not the case with the Council. They 
received the Iowa Synod into their 
connection, as an advisory member, 
without inquiring into its position on 
the Lutheran Symbols and tolerating 
its ‘open questions’ in matters doc- 
trinal. Furthermore, while the Coun- 
cil protested against the General 
Synod’s practice of open Communion 
and pulpit fellowship with non-Lu- 
therans and withdrew for that reason, 
it is itself delinquent in this respect, 
failing to exercise proper doctrinal 
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discipline when such is plainly called 
for. Secretism [Lodgism] and mil- 
lenarianism are tolerated, yea at times 
defended. We ask them, In what 
relation does the authority of our 
Symbols stand to the authority of 
Scripture? How about ‘open ques- 
tions’? Give us a definition, doc- 
trinally, of the Church, the Ministry, 
Church Government, the Antichrist. 
How about serving congregations 
composed of Lutherans and Re- 
formed? A definite and full under- 
standing must be arrived at on these 
and other questions of moment before 
we could join hands, conscientiously, — 
with the Council.” (Ebenezer, 323.) 

The Concordia Cyclopedia sums 
up the whole situation in the following 
words: “The General Council, or- 
ganized in 1866 (1867) as a protest 
against the un-Lutheran position of 
the General Synod, proving to be 
lacking in consistent Lutheranism 
(its attitude regarding altar and pul-_ 
pit fellowship, the lodge question, and 
Chiliasm revealing its laxity and 
unionistic spirit . . .), Missouri, Ohio, 
and the Norwegian Synod refused to 
join, and shortly Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, and, later, Michigan, 
withdrew” (p. 742). The synods, just 
named, had, therefore, weighty reasons 
why they could not join or remain in 
the newly organized General Coun- 
cil. By not joining, or by leaving, 
this church body they testified both 
against its false doctrine and its sinful 
religious unionism. 

But there was another conservative — 
Lutheran church body that our found- 
ing fathers might have considered, 
namely, the General Synod South. 
Of this synod Dr. W. G. Polack writes 
in his book The Building of a Great 
Church: “The synods below the 
Mason and Dixon Line separated as 
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a result of the Civil War and or- 
ganized a general body of their own 
in 1863, later known as the United 
Synod in the South” (p. 107). Dr. 
A. W. Meyer, in his essay “The Or- 
ganization of the Synodical Con- 
ference,’ reproducing the above- 
named essay, writes on this synod: 
“While it is refreshing to find voices 
raised for conservative Lutheranism, 
and while it is encouraging to meet 
with doctrinal discipline (though not 
always along Scriptural lines); it is, 
on the other hand, a deplorable fact 
that revivals and protracted meetings 
are common and that open Com- 
munion and pulpit fellowship are 
frequent. Without surrendering doc- 
trines and principles vital to con- 
fessional Lutheranism, Dr. Sihler ob- 
serves, we obviously could not unite 
or amalgamate with any of the gen- 
eral bodies named. Nor could we 
consistently invite them to our altars 
and pulpits and otherwise fraternize 
while maintaining a separate church 
organization. This would be a living 
contradiction. It would be wrong to 
squander time and means in separate 
synodical machinery if we could com- 
mune at the same table, worship at 
the same altar, and listen to the same 
pastor. Furthermore, to ignore vital 
differences in doctrine and practice 
is directly contrary to God’s Word. 
‘How can two walk together except 
they be agreed?’ (Amos 3:3.) 

“a) Teachers must be true in doc- 
trine and absolutely sure they are right. 
Our Lord says: ‘Whosoever shall 
break one of these least command- 
ments and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven’ (Matt. 5:19). ‘Teaching 
them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you’ (Matt. 
28:20). Paul uses the strong words: 
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‘Though we or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed.’ In order 
that his words might not be misunder- 
stood, he repeats: ‘If any man preach 
any other gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed’ 
(Gal. 1:8-9; cf. 1 Tim. 4:16). Read 
the penalties’ which Moses imposes 
on false teachers (Deut. 13:6 ff.}, and 
the threats which God utters against 
them by His Prophet Jeremiah 
(23: 28-32). 

“b) In fact, false teachers are not 
to-be tolerated. We are to beware of 
false prophets (Matt. 7:15) and to 
avoid them (Rom. 16:17). Such only 
as continue in His Word are acknowl- 
edged by Him (John 8:31-32), for 
only they recognize His voice (John 
10:27) and continue steadfastly in 
His doctrine (Acts 2:42). He that 
‘brings not this doctrine’ should not 
be received into our house, nor should 
we bid him Godspeed (2 John 10), but 
he is to be rejected as a_ heretic 
(Tits3310 jr 

“c) Preachers are to be trustworthy 
guides. Not like children are they to 
be tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine 
(Eph. 4:14). Indeed, they are. to 
‘speak as the oracles of God’ (1 Pet. 
4:11). Paul does not want to be 
classed with such as ‘corrupt the 
Word of God’; he is conscious, when 
preaching, of speaking ‘in the sight 
ofeGod=(2-Cor.2.1%)- 

“d) In view of the above, if we. 
are ‘all to speak the same thing,’ if 
we are to be ‘perfectly joined to- 
gether in the same mind and in the 
same judgment, how could we join 
hands with such as are at variance 
with us? Our Confessional Books 
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fully harmonize with this view. The 
Seventh Article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, often referred to in this con- 
nection, reads: ‘Also they teach that 
one holy Church is to continue for- 
ever. But the Church is the con- 
gregation of saints (the assembly of 
all believers), in which the Gospel is 
rightly taught (purely preached) and 
the Sacraments are rightly admin- 
istered (according to the Gospel). 
And unto the true unity of the 
Church, it is sufficient to agree con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. Nor is it necessary that human 
traditions, rites, or ceremonies, in- 
stituted by men, should be alike 
everywhere; as St. Paul saith: There 
is one faith, one Baptism, one God 
and Father of all (Jacobs’ Edition).’ 
This is supplemented by the Tenth 
Article of the Formula of Concord: 
‘We believe, teach, and confess that 
no Church should condemn another 
because one has less or more external 
ceremonies not commanded by God 
than the other if otherwise there is 
agreement among them in doctrine 
and all its articles, as also in the right 
use of the holy Sacraments, accord- 
ing to the well-known saying: Dis- 
agreement in fasting does not destroy 
agreement in faith.’ 

“The position which our Confes- 
sions take is clearly this: Cere- 
monies and institutions, originated 
by man, are matters of Christian 
liberty; in such there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion and divergence in 
practice. But the Gospel must be 
‘preached unanimously according to 
the pure understanding, etc. Again, 
‘there must be agreement in doctrine 
and all its articles’ Hence in all doc- 
trines, clearly taught in the Bible, 
unity must prevail. It is not agree- 
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able to the flesh to be called a sepa- 
ratist. This our fathers of the 
Reformation also experienced; for, 
says the Book of Concord in the 
‘Treatise on the Power of the Pope’: 
It is a hard thing to want to sepa- 
rate from so many countries and 
people and maintain a separate doc- 
trine. But here stands God’s com- 
mand that everyone shall be separate 
from, and not be agreed with, those 
who teach falsely,’ etc. 

“Dr. Sihler, as spokesman, con- 
cluded by saying that his brethren 
are very willing to continue collo- 
quies and meetings with representa- 
tives of the synods mentioned, look- 
ing to a removal of difficulties and 
obstacles so as to form a God-pleasing 
general union of all Lutheran bodies 
in this country, ‘that we may with 
one mind and one mouth glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? (Rom. 15:6).” (Cf. Ebenezer, 
pp. 323—326.) 


It is well for us today to keep in | 


mind these principles and aims of 
our founding fathers. On the one 
hand, they were eager to discuss the 
matter of Christian church union with 
all who were ready to hear, they 
being convinced that it is God’s will 
that the Church should not be 
divided; on the other hand, however, 
they were persuaded that every true 
church union is assuredly based upon 
true unity of faith, upon full and 
perfect doctrinal agreement in ac- 
cordance with God’s Word. These 
vital principles and aims are deeply 
rooted in God’s Word and, there- 
fore, must be held and defended till. 


| the end of time. 


Dr. A. W. Meyer, by the way, in 
concluding the first part of his excel- 
lent treatise, shows that the found- 
ing fathers of the Synodical Con- 
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ference were not the only ones seek- 
ing a godly church union on the basis 
of true unity of faith. He writes: 

“To the above summary of Dr. 
Sihler’s paper we add the remark that 
the synods of the Synodical Con- 
ference were not the only ones to 
object to an alliance on unscriptural 
grounds. About the year 1840 the 
Tennessee Synod 


‘Resolved, That we cannot recog- 
nize the General Synod as an Evan- 
gelical Lutheran body, inasmuch as 
they have departed from the doctrines 
and practices of the Lutheran Church. 


‘Resolved, That under present 
circumstances we have no inclination 
whatever to unite with them, except 
they return once more to the primi- 
tive doctrine and usages of the 
Lutheran Church.’ ”’ 

Dr. A. W. Meyer closes his review 
of the principles and aims of our 
founding fathers with the following 
words, which express his own opinion 
on the matter of church union: “In 
fine, let us not wnionize, but unify, 
and we shall, with God’s grace, meet 
with success in proportion to the 
loyal effort we put forth” (Ebenezer, 
Deide0it,). 


2. The Organization 
of the Synodical Conference 


The synods which could not join 
the General Council without violating 
the sacred principles they held were 
now drawn more closely together by 
the very principles to which they 
were dedicated. But even before that, 
at Dr. Walther’s suggestion, eager 
and energetic attempts had been made 
to unite all confessing Lutherans into 
one truly Lutheran Church, for our 
founding fathers desired that ulti- 
mately there might be but one truly 
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Lutheran Church in America, fully 
agreeing in doctrine and practice. 

In his Jubilee Book, A Century of 
Grace, Prof. W. A. Baepler writes of 
this unity movement: “In the fore- 
word to Lehre und Wehre, January, 
1856, Walther, briefly reviewing the 
state of the Lutheran Church in 
America, closes the account with an 
invitation to all Lutherans in America 
who unequivocally subscribe to the 
Augsburg Confession to meet in free 
conferences for the promotion and 
realization of a united Lutheran 
Church. For himself, his fellow 
theologians, and his laymen he prom- 
ised to attend such free conferences 
wherever and whenever they might 
be held. Walther was prompted to 
issue this call by the appearance of 
the ‘Definite Platform, which had 
been published by a number of the 
leaders of.the General Synod in the 
interest of ‘American Lutheranism.’ 
This ‘Definite Platform’ was an en- 
deavor to adapt the Lutheran Church 
to its American environment, and in 
order to do so, the document denied 
eight articles of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The General Synod did not 
adopt the ‘Definite Platform,’ for at 
this time conservative Lutheranism 
was beginning to assert itself in too 
many quarters of the Lutheran 
Church. Walther saw in this a cause 
for rejoicing and for hope in the 
establishing of a united Lutheran 
Church. 

“Reporting on the reaction to this 
call for free conferences in the March 
issue of Lehre und Wehre, Walther 
informed his readers that the Lu- 
theran Standard of the Ohio Synod 
had reprinted his invitation and that 
individuals had written him their 
approval. Accordingly, the July issue 
of Lehre und Wehre contained the 
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following invitation for a_ general 
conference of all Lutherans who ac- 
knowledged the Augsburg Confession 
as the profession of their faith: 

“‘The undersigned, clergymen of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States, in the conviction 
that unity and the welfare of our 
Lutheran Zion may be effectively 
promoted through the free expression 
of views by brethren at one in the 
faith concerning the various interests 
of our Church in this country, here- 
with extend an invitation to all mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States who ac- 
cept the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession as a true presentation of the 
doctrines of the divine Word to meet 
with them for free and brotherly con- 
ferences concerning the present situa- 
tion and needs of the Church in 
America on Wednesday, October 1, 
in the city of * 

“The invitation was eventually 
signed by seventy-five clergymen and 
professors, among whom were the 
leaders of the Missouri and the Ohio 
Synod. The majority of signers pre- 
ferred to meet in Columbus, Ohio. 
The first meeting was held from Oc- 
tober 1 to 7. At Walther’s suggestion 
the Augsburg Confession was dis- 
cussed, article by article. Three 
further conferences were held, namely, 
at Pittsburgh, October 29 to Novem- 
ber 4, 1857; at Cleveland, August 
5 to 11, 1858; and at Fort Wayne, 
July 14 to 20, 1859. The discussion 
of the Augustana continued, and at 
the four conferences Articles 1—14 
and 28 were accepted. Walther was 
not present at the fourth meeting, be- 
cause of impaired health. The con- 
ference expressed regret ‘that Pro- 
fessor Walther, who gave the first 
impulse to these conferences and 
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through whom the Lord has blessed 
them so abundantly, was prevented 
this time from taking part in the 
proceedings’ and added the wish ‘that 
it may please God soon to restore 
this noble instrument and long pre- 
serve it unto His Church. Walther 
spent the greater part of 1860 in Ger- 
many in an effort to regain his health. 
By 1861 the country was embroiled 
in the Civil War, 

“After the Civil War the confes- 
sional trend which was growing in 
the older synods manifested itself in 
1866 in a division of the General 
Synod, the more conservative groups 
forming the General Council in 1867. 
For a time it.was hoped that the more 
orthodox Lutherans might all be 
united in this body, but this hope 
proved futile.” 

Professor Baepler next discusses 
the afore-mentioned “four points,” on 


which the synods could not agree and 


then proceeds: 

“It was only natural that the Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Illinois Synods, agreeing so much 
among themselves, should try to 
come to an understanding. At its 
convention at Woodville, Ohio, 1866, 
the Ohio Synod resolved to appoint 
a committee which was to confer with 
a committee of the Missouri Synod to 
promote friendly relations. A colloquy 
was held at Columbus, March 4—6, 
1868. While the Northern District of 
the Missouri Synod was in session at 
Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Synod re- 
quested that representatives of both 
bodies meet to establish doctrinal 
agreement. The meeting was held at 
Milwaukee, October 21—22, 1868. 
Pastor R. Knoll of Peoria, Illinois, 
President of the Illinois Synod, re- 
quested a colloquy between him and 
the Missouri Synod in a letter dated 
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May 31, 1869, which was addressed to 
Walther. The colloquy was conducted 
on August 4 and 5, 1869. 

“At the convention of the Missouri 
Synod in 1869 the agreement between 
the Wisconsin and Missouri Synods 
was ratified as well as the arrange- 
ment whereby Synod was to place a 
professor at the Watertown college 
and Wisconsin a professor at St. Louis 
to train the respective students. With 
reference to the Ohio Synod the 
Missouri Synod was not prepared to 
accept the agreement of 1868, since it 
had become apparent that several 
members of this group did not share 
Missouri's doctrine of the office of the 
ministry. As to the Illinois Synod, 
Synod resolved that further con- 
ferences were necessary before fel- 
lowship could be declared.” (Cf. 
A Century of Grace, pp. 155—158.) 

In the meanwhile, however, the 
Ohio Synod had further discussed 
the problems involved in the pro- 
posed church union and had reached 
definite conclusions favoring a union 
with the Missouri Synod. Prof. A. W: 
Meyer writes of this: “The first in- 
centive given to the organization of 
the Synodical Conference was an 
action taken by the Eastern District 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio, convening 
in Youngstown, Ohio, in June, 1870. 
It was there ‘Resolved, That we ac- 
knowledge the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States as an orthodox evangelical 
Lutheran synod; Resolved, That our 
Joint Synod be asked to take like 
action, and so inform the Missouri 
Synod officially; Also, That Joint 
Synod be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to represent our Synod at the 
next session of the Missouri Body.’ 

‘Owing, undoubtedly, to this 
recommendation of the Eastern Dis- 
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Cr 


trict, the Ohio Synod at its conven- 
tion at Dayton, Ohio, in October, 
1870, appointed a committee with in- 
structions to confer with similar 
committees to be appointed by synods 
of the same confession, looking to a 
closer union and co-operation in the 
work of the Lord” (Ebenezer, p. 326 f.). 

After the preliminary steps had 
thus been taken, the actual organiza- 
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tion of the Synodical Conference was 
soon to follow. The synods which 
had been approached were those of 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois,- which 
later became the Illinois District of 
the Missouri Synod, and the Nor- 
wegian Synod. All these synods had 
taken favorable action on the matter. 
Their representatives met in Chicago, 
from January 11—13, 1871, in the 
congregation of the Rev. J. P. Beyer. 
The deliberations were carried on with 
utmost cordiality and so very soon 
the draft could be prepared for the 
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proposed union. This was published 
in the synodical church papers of the 
respective synods soon after. This 
draft, or outline, was to be submitted 
to the synods at their next session, 
for an expression of opinion, or for 
amendments. This the synods did. 
Since, however, the Joint Synod of 
Ohio and the Missouri Synod did not 
meet until 1872, the representatives 
resolved to meet once more at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, from November 14 
to 16, 1871, to revise and give final 
form to the draft made in January. 
The attendance at this meeting, how- 
ever, was not restricted to members 
of the committees, but a general in- 
vitation was extended to all pastors 
of the synods interested to take part 
in the deliberations. At this meet- 
ing, at the special invitation of Dr. 
Walther, President J. H. Sieker of the 
Minnesota Synod and delegates from 
the Illinois Synod were present. 

The meeting was held in Dr. W. 
Sihler’s church at Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, and he, as one of the leaders of 
the group, read the excellent paper 


from which we have liberally quoted 


in the preceding paragraphs. The 
attendance was very encouraging, and 
the prevailing tone was one of praise 
to God and of bright hopes for the 
future of the Lutheran Church. By 
resolution, the synods concerned 
were called upon to meet for the or- 
ganization and first convention of the 
Synodical Conference in the church 
of Pastor Johannes Bading, at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, from July 10—16, 
1872.. Dr. C. F. W. Walther preached 
the opening sermon on 1 Tim. 4:16, 
taking for his theme the thought “How 
Important It Is to Make the Saving of 
Souls the One Great Object of Our 
Co-operative Work in the Kingdom of 
Christ.” Elaborating on this theme, 
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he pointed out to his hearers: “If we 
keep this one object steadily before 
us, we shall 1) Take heed unto our- 
selves, lest selfish motives enter into 
our common efforts; we shall 2) 
Take heed unto the doctrine, lest we 
lack in fidelity to the Word; 3) We 
shall continue in them (namely, in our 
efforts to save souls) and not grow 
weak in the time of trial” (Ebenezer, 
Dihocdeye 

In the meantime the Minnesota 
and the Wisconsin Synods had estab- 
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lished fraternal relations in 1871. In 
a very fine series of historical articles, 
published in the Northwestern Lu- 
theran (March 14, 1948, and follow- 
ing) and reprinted in the Concordia 
Theological Monthly (June, 1948, and 
following), Prof. J. P. Meyer of the 
Thiensville Theological Seminary 
(Wisconsin Synod), points out how 
through long and painstaking efforts 
by such faithful and zealous leaders 
as Pres. W. Streissguth, Pres. J. 
Bading, Prof. A. Hoenecke, and many 
others, “the way was cleared for 
action leading, first, to a mutual 
recognition by the two synods of 
Wisconsin and Missouri and then to 
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a federation in the Synodical Con- 
ference.” The articles show, among 
other things, how especially the prob- 
lem of religious unionism, facing the 
founding fathers in the Wisconsin 
Synod, was solved according to God’s 
Word. The matter is important for 
the reason that had not the various 
synods removed from their own midst 
the difficulties that obstructed union 
with the proposed federation of 
synods, the Synodical Conference 
could not have been organized. As 
one studies the documents of those 
eventful times the reader is greatly 
impressed with the special measure 
of divine grace which was granted to 
~ those who so greatly honored the 
divine Word at that time. 

It is a most interesting historical 
fact that the first doctrinal paper 
which the Synodical Conference took 
up for discussion at its first meeting 
at Milwaukee, in 1872, was one by 
Prof. M. Loy on “Our Duty to the 
English-Speaking Population of This 
Country” (Was ist unsere Aufgabe 
der englischen Bevoelkerung unseres 
Landes gegenueber?”). This shows 
not only the great missionary vision 
of our founding fathers, but also 
their willingness to comply with the 
divine command to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. As they had 
received the divine Word in its truth 
and purity, so they were eager to 
proclaim it to others. Another paper, 
in which the Conference was greatly 
interested, was a series of theses “On 
the Doctrine of Justification (“Ueber 
die Lehre von der Rechtfertigung”) , 
as the Report on the First Convention 
of the Ev. Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of North America, printed at 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1872, shows. The 
paper was occasioned by a contro- 
versy between the Norwegian Lu- 
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theran Synod and the Augustana 
Synod. It seems strange that the 
author of the “Theses” is not named 
in the Report. He was Prof. F. A. 
Schmidt of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Synod. 

“At the convention of the Missouri 
Synod, in 1872, the past action of its 
committee was ratified. The Illinois 
Synod, which had severed its con- 
nection with the General Synod, was 
recognized as being in fellowship with 
the Missouri Synod. <A_ colloquy, 
conducted by the representatives of 
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the Missouri and the Minnesota 
Synods in June, 1872, had favorable 
results.’ So Prof. W. A. Baepler con- 
cludes his remarks on this historical 
occurrence in connection with the 
organization of the Synodical Con- 
ference. (Cf. A Century of Grace, 
p. 159 f.) 


3. The First Delegates and Officers 

of the Synodical Conference 

It is of historical value to note 
the names of the clerical delegates 
to the first convention of the Synodical 
Conference who met at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on July 10, 1872. 

The Ohio Synod was represented 
by Professors W. F. Lehmann and 
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M. Loy; Pastors R. Herbst, H. Belser, 
ip C. Schulze, F. A. Herzberger, G. 
Trebel. 

The Missouri Synod delegates were 
Prof. C. F. W. Walther; Pastors W. 


F. J. Biltz 


Sihler, -F.. J. Biltz, W. Bartling, A. 
Wagner, M. Tirmenstein, A. Crull, 
F. Lochner, C. J. A. Strasen, J. Herzer, 
Fr. Wyneken, Sr., H. C. Schwan, C. 
Gross, J. P. Beyer. 


The Wisconsin Synod was repre- 
sented by President J. Bading, Prof. 
A. F. Ernst, and Pastor A. Hoenecke. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Synod 
had the following representatives: 
President H. A. Preus; Pastors U. V. 
Koren, P. A. Rasmussen, A. Mikkel- 
sen; Prof. F. A. Schmidt. 


The delegates of the Illinois Synod 
were President F. Erdmann, Pastor 
F. Wolbrecht. 

The delegates of the Minnesota 
Synod were President J. H. Sieker, 
Pastor A. Kuhn. 

The officers elected at this first 
convention of the Synodical Con- 
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ference were Prof. C. F. W. Walther, 


President; Prof. W. F. Lehmann, 
Vice-President; Pastor J. P. Beyer, 
Secretary; and Mr. J. Schmidt, 
Treasurer. 


4. The Constitution of the Synodical 
Conference 


The Constitution which the 
Synodical Conference after thorough 
deliberation adopted, carefully de- 
fines its doctrinal basis, its purpose 
and object, its authority, the scope 
of its activities, and so forth. It de- 
fines its purpose and object as “an 
expression of the unity of the spirit 
existing among the respective synods, 
mutual encouragement as to faith 
and confession; promotion of unity 


as to doctrine and practice and the 
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removal of any threatening dis- 
turbance thereof; co-operation in 
matters of mutual interest; an effort 
to establish territorial boundaries for 
the synods, provided that the language 
used does not separate them; the 
uniting of all Lutheran synods of 
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America into one orthodox Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church.” 

With regard to the authority of 
the new federation the Constitution 
stated: “The Synodical Conference 
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is only an advisory body with respect 
to all things concerning which the 
synods constituting it have not given 
it authoritative power. Only the 
totality of all synods represented in 
the Synodical Conference shall de- 
cide what church bodies are to be 
received into membership of the 
Synodical Conference. Church bodies 
cannot be received into membership 
thereof until all the synods of the 


Synodical Conference have given 
their consent. The Synodical Con- 
ference shall see to it that con- 


ferences attended by pastors of the 
various synods be organized and held, 
the District Presidents taking the 
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initiative. Without the consent of all 
the synods of the Synodical Con- 
ference, none of its synods shall be 
permitted to enter into any church 
connection with other church bodies.” 


About the scope of activities the 
Constitution stated the following 
points: “The doctrine and the prac- 
tice of the Church; the relation of 
pastors and congregations of one 
synod to those of other synods in 
the Synodical Conference; the rela- 
tion of the Synodical Conference as 
a whole or of its individual members 
to church bodies not belonging to the 
Synodical Conference; matters per- 
taining to home .and foreign mission 
work, as also to mission work among 
immigrants; hospitals and orphanages; 
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the publishing of Lutheran literature 
in general and of Lutheran tracts: in 
particular;. the training of pastors and 
teachers; and the like.’ (Cf. The 
Building of a Great Church, p. 115 ff.; 
A Century of Grace, p. 161.) 


The very fact that this Constitu- 
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tion has remained in force for so 
many years proved the wisdom and 
sagacity of the founding fathers as 
also the abiding value of the Word 
of God, according to which they did 
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all things in the spirit of true faith 
and devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Synodical Conference has con- 
tinued so long because it was built 
so well upon the eternal truth of the 
divine Word. 


5. Later Developments 
in the Synodical Conference 


In 1876 the Synodical Conference 
passed a number of interesting and 
helpful resolutions. It resolved that 
the minutes of all synods forming the 
Synodical Conference should be ex- 
amined by a committee or committees, 
so that if some statements or opinions 
should be published that could not 
be approved by the other synods, these 
might be corrected. The purpose of 
this resolution was to draw the con- 
stituent synods more closely  to- 
gether in unity of mind and judgment. 

The same convention also re- 
solved that all synods should take 
steps to co-operate in forming State 
synods and to unite in one organiza- 
tion of the Synodical Conference all 
congregations within a_ respective 
State or territory. Consequently, the 
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Concordia Synod of Virginia, which 
had joined the Synodical Conference 
in 1876, became a District synod of 
the Ohio Synod in 1877. The Illinois 
Synod was absorbed by the Illinois 
District of the Missouri Synod in 
1879, and the Missouri Synod organized 
the Districts of Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas to become even- 
tually State synods of the Conference. 

In a similar way the educational 
institutions were to be united; for 
in 1876 the Synodical Conference 
suggested to the various groups to 
merge the existing theological semi- 
naries into one school with German, 
English, and Norwegian faculties. 
Definite proposals regarding these 
projects were submitted to the con- 
vention of 1879, but they were frus- 
trated by the Predestinarian Contro- 
versy, which began in 1879. Never- 
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theless, the resolutions of 1876 are of 
great historical importance, for they 
show that Dr. Walther and his co- 
laborers had in mind one large, united, 


orthodox Lutheran Church in the 
United States and Canada. Steffens 
in his biography of Dr. Walther 
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(Dr. C. F. W. Walther, p. 316f.) says 
of this: “That this might mean the 
substitution of some other plan of 
organization for the constitution of 
the Missouri Synod was perfectly plain 
to Walther, who at a delegate synod 


P. L. Larsen 


held at St. Louis, in 1878, where this 
matter was discussed, did not hesitate 
to say openly and publicly: ‘Der 
Teufel had den Namen Missourisch 
erfunden’ (“The devil invented the 
name Missourian!” that is, as applied 
to our Synod). Since the Father of 
Lies, speaking through the enemies of 
the Gospel, also invented the name 
‘Christian’ and ‘Lutheran, Walther 
undoubtedly stated the truth. His 
remark is quoted to show the ardent 
and prayerful desire of this rechter 
Friedenstheolog (true peace theo- 
logian) for the unity of the Church 
at any sacrifice, save only the sacri- 
fice of the truth.” 

We quote the following develop- 
ments from A Century of Grace, 
p. 162.f.: 

“The Predestinarian Controversy 
caused the Ohio Synod to leave the 
Synodical Conference in 1881. The 
Norwegian Synod likewise withdrew 
in 1883, not because of doctrinal 
reasons, but in order to avoid the 
influence of nationalistic prejudices 
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and antipathies and to fight the con- 
troversy in its own midst on purely 
religious grounds. : 

“A number of clergymen and 
congregations withdrew from _ the 
Ohio Synod and organized the Con- 
cordia Synod of Pennsylvania and 
Other States. This group joined the 
Synodical Conference in 1882, but 
merged with the Missouri Synod in 
1886. 

“In 1890 the English Synod of 
Missouri and Other States was ad- 
mitted to the Synodical Conference. 
The Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan Synods in 1892 united into one 
body, bearing the name: The Gen- 
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eral Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan. The union did not 
destroy the identity of these synods, 
but provided for joint use of their 
educational institutions. Thus the 
Michigan Synod became a member of 
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the Synodical Conference. In 1896, 
however, a division took place within 
this group, and when the majority 
seceded from the larger federation, 
the remaining minority, reorganized 


C. Gausewitz 


as the District Synod of Michigan, 
was acknowledged as a member of 
the Synodical Conference. 

“Twenty-five years after its or- 
ganization the Synodical Conference 
embraced the following bodies: The 
German Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States; 
the General Synod of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Other States; 
the English Synod of Missouri and 
Other States.” 

When in 1918 the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church entered into the so- 
called “merger,” the small group that 
did not join the United Norwegian 
Lutheran Church formed its own 
synod under the name “The Norwegian 
Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church” and _ officially 
joined the Synodical Conference in 
1920. The Slovak Ev. Luth. Synod 
joined the Synodical Conference in 
1906. Originally the Synodical Con- 
ference was overwhelmingly Ger- 
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man; at‘present it is overwhelmingly 
English. 

The following men have served 
as presidents of the Synodical Con- 
ference: C. F. W. Walther (Missouri 
Synod), 1872—1873; W. F. Lehmann 
(Ohio Synod), 1873—1876; H. A. 
Preus (Norwegian Synod), 1876—1877; 
W. F. Lehmann (Ohio Synod), 1877 to 
1880; P.L. Larsen (Norwegian Synod), 
1880—1882; J. Bading (Wisconsin 
Synod, 1882—1912; C. Gausewitz 
(Wisconsin Synod), 1912—1927; L. 
Fuerbringer (Missouri Synod, 1927 
to 1944; E. Benj. Schlueter (Wiscon- 
sin Synod), 1944—. 

The Synodical Conference today 
comprises the following synods: The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
(1,600,058 baptized members, includ- 
ing Foreign Missions); the Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 


L. Fuerbringer 


and Other States (288,355 baptized 
members); the Norwegian Synod of 
the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (9,278 baptized members); 
and the Slovak Ev. Luth. Synod ‘of 
America (21,975 baptized members). 
These four synods control the Col- 
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ored Missions (14,428 baptized and 
8,399 communicant members) and the 
African Missions (13,295 baptized and 
4682 communicant members). 


6. Some Closing Remarks Regarding 

the Doctrinal Position of the Ev. 

Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America 


In closing this part of our brief 
history, it seems fitting to quote what 
the Concordia Cyclopedia says con- 
cerning the doctrinal position of the 
Synodical Conference as a pattern and 
an ideal. We read: “It acknowledges 
the canonical books of the Bible as 
the Word of God and stands squarely 
on the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, membership in it depending 
on the full and honest adherence to 
them in doctrine and practice. Its 
unfaltering adherence to God’s Word 
and the Lutheran Confessions and its 
earnest desire to live up to them in 
practice is still its chief mark of 
distinction. .. . Its orthodoxy, a mat- 
ter of faith and conscience, of living 
and loving obedience to God’s Word, 
determines its attitude toward other 
churches. Abhorring the spreading 
of false doctrine as the most grievous 
sin, pronounced disobedience to God, 
it abhors unionism in any form. It 
will not tolerate false doctrine in its 
own midst and cannot maintain fra- 
ternal relations with such as tolerate 
errorists and persistent upholders of 
unscriptural, un-Lutheran church 


practices in their midst. Loving God’s 
Word and the Lutheran Confessions, 
it is anxious to establish fraternal 
relations with all who are of the same 
mind and, where doctrinal differences 
stand in the way, to remove them by 


E. Benj. Schlueter 


coming to an agreement in the truth. 
. . . staunchly combating all forms 
of unionism, the Synodical. Confer- 
ence is an uncompromising foe of the 
lodges and of the ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations which ‘tolerate them” 
Gor-142 £5 


II 


The Mission Work of the Synodical Conference 


A. The Work at Home 
1. The Beginning of the Work 


Among the objectives of the Syn- 
odical Conference there is enumer- 
ated in its Constitution, as the last, 
though certainly not as the least ob- 
jective, the laudable purpose “to con- 
duct conjointly a mission among the 
heathen, particularly a mission among 
the colored people of this country.” 
It was well for the Synodical Con- 
ference to begin mission work among 
the Negroes of our country, for al- 
ready at that time there .were more 
than four million Negroes in the 
United States. 

In August, 1619, a Dutch “man- 
of-warre” had sold twenty “negars” 
at Jamestown, Va., and these were 
the first African slaves brought to 
North America. In 1862, ten years 
before the organization of the Synod- 
ical Conference, the last human cargo 
of slaves from Africa was landed at 
Mobile, Ala. Two years prior to this, 
in 1860, the total number of slaves 
in our country was 3,953,760. Today 
our Negro population of the United 
States numbers over 14,000,000. 

At Fort Wayne, Ind., the Synod- 
ical Conference had received its first, 
prenatal attention and care; in the 
same city, in 1877, at the sixth con- 
vention of the Synodical Conference, 
held from July 18 to 24 in Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church, of which the Rev. 
W. S. Stubnatzy then was pastor, the 
resolution was adopted to begin mis- 
sion work among the colored people 
of the United States. The subject was 
brought before the convention by the 
Rev. H. A. Preus, for many years 
President of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Synod and a pioneer worker among 


his own people. At this time the Rev. 
H. A. Preus was President of the 
Synodical Conference, which he faith- 
fully served from 1876—1877, he being 
the third President of the federation. 
The suggestion of President Preus 
was received with warm approval and 
was immediately transferred to a spe- 
cial committee for further study and 
recommendation to the body. The 


N. J. Bakke 


committee gave the matter much 
thought and careful consideration and 
reported most favorably on the issue. © 

For many years missionary and 
finally field secretary of the Mission, 
the Rev. N. J. Bakke writes in his 
fine Illustrated Historical Sketch of 
Our Colored Mission concerning this 
matter: “Under the invocation of God 
and with great enthusiasm the Con-. 
ference unanimously resolved to be- 
gin and carry on a mission among the 
neglected and forsaken Negroes of 
this country.” The work was urged 
especially by the mission - minded 
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leader Rev. J. F. Buenger, pastor of 
Immanuel Church, St.: Louis, Mo., 
who, together with Mr. G. F. H. Mei- 
ser and Mr. J. G. Thieme, was chosen 
to constitute a committee “to work 


J. F. Buenger 


out and submit plans for beginning 
the mission.” 

Thus in July, 1947, our Colored 
Missions became seventy years old. 
The blessings which have accrued 
from this work are incalculable. 


2. The Work of the Missionary Board 


The report of the special commit- 
tee was so altogether favorable and 
its directions were so well planned 
and practical that the sixth conven- 
tion at Fort Wayne at once elected 
a permanent Missionary Board, into 
whose hands the management of the 
new mission was placed. The first 
Board members were Rev. J. F. Buen- 
ger; Rev. C. F. W. Sapper, pastor of 
St. Trinity Church in South St. Louis; 
and Mr. John Umbach, a hard-work- 
ing member of Pastor Buenger’s con- 


gregation. The three men served as 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer, 
respectively. 


Since then there have served on 
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the Missionary Board the following 
professors of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Dr. F. Pieper, Dr. L. 
Fuerbringer, Dr. G. Mezger, Dr. Theo- 
dore Graebner, Dr. John Theodore 
Mueller, and Prof. O. C. Boecler. 
Besides these, the following outstand- 
ing men in the Synodical Conference 
served the Colored Mission as mem- 
bers of the Missionary Board: Rev. 
C. F. Obermeyer, Rev. J. J. Bernthal, 
Dr. Richard Kretzschmar, Rev. Her- 
mann Meyer, Rev. W. Hallerberg, Rev. 
C. F. Drewes, Rev. J. Thoen, Rev. W. 
Hoenecke, Rev. H. B. Hemmeter, Rev. 
O. Laskowski, Rev. Theodore Walther, 
Rev. L. Wisler, Rev. E. L. Wilson, Rev. 
Karl Kurth, Rev. J. A. Molstad, Rev. 
E, H. Schmidt, Rev. Geo. A. Schmidt, 
Rev. R. Pollatz, Rev. A. Schulze, Rev. 
Im. Albrecht, Rev. J. Daniel, Prof. 
Theodore Binhammer, Prof. Norman 
A. Madson Mr. H. A. Schenkel, Mr. H. 


F. Pieper 
L. Doederlein, Mr. John H. Schulze, 


Mr. E. Schuettner, Mr. Theodore 
Steinmeyer, Mr. Theodore Eckhart, 
Mr. Chas. Groerich, Mr. Wm. Lott- 
mann, and Mr. T. G.« Eggers. 

The present members of the Mis- 
sionary Board are Rev. Theodore 
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oO. C. A. Boecler 


Th. Graebner 
Cc. F. Obermeyer 


J. G. F. Kleinhans 


C. F. Drewes 


Walther, Chairman; Rev. Karl 
Kurth, Executive Secretary; 
Rev. E. L. Wilson, Recording 
Secretary; Mr. Chas. E. Groe- 
rich, Treasurer; Mr. W. Lott- 
mann; Rev. Geo. A. Schmidt; 
Rev. R. Pollatz; Rev. A. Schulze; 
Mr. T. G. Eggers. All these are 


E. Wilson 
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L. Wisler 


members of the Missouri Synod. The 
members of the Wisconsin Synod are: 
Rev. Im. F. Albrecht and Prof. Theo- 
dore Binhammer. The Norwegian 
Synod is represented by Prof. Norman 
A. Madson and the Slovak Synod by 
Rev. J. Daniel. 


Th. Walther 
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E. H. Schmidt 


J. A. Molstad 


G. A. Schmidt 


Im. Albrecht 
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J. Daniel 
Th. Eckhart 


Chas. E. Groerich © 


Treasurer of Synodical Conference anc¢ 
N. A. Madson Missionary Board Member 
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T. G. Eggers 


The present superintendents of the 
three mission fields are Prof. Wm. H. 
Gehrke, G. M. Kramer, and W. H. eT otinann 
Ellwanger. From time to time the 
superintendents meet with the Mis- 
sionary Board for the discus- 
sion of important matters in 
their respective fields requir- 
ing special consideration. 

The officers of the Synodi- 
cal Conference, who also work 
together with the Missionary 
Board for the best interests of 
the Mission,.are Rev. E. Benj. 
Schlueter, President; Dr. 
Arthur Brohm, Sr., Vice- 
President; Dr. S. C. Ylvisaker, 
Second Vice-President; Rev. 
Andrew Daniel, Third Vice- 
President; Dr. G. V. Schick, 
Secretary; Rev. Armin 
Schroeder, Statistician; and 
Dr. Martin Piehler, General 
Transportation Secretary. 

At its 39th convention, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., in session 
from Aug. 6 to 9, 1946, the 
Synodical Conference resolved 
that the synodical Districts 
receive into membership such 
Negro congregations as are G. M. Kramer 
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in their territorial areas. So far ten 
Districts have favorably responded to 
this recommendation and have taken 
over tentatively. 

The faculties of the two secondary 


H. Nau 


schools of the Synodical Conference 
for Negroes, Immanuel Lutheran Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N.C., and Alabama 
Lutheran Academy, Selma, Ala., 
while performing their own duties 
with great conscientiousness, have 
given the Missionary Board valuable 


W. Kampschmidt 
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advice and aid in directing its im- 
portant work, which is herewith 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The faculty of Immanuel Lutheran 
College consists of the following 
teachers and instructors: Dr. H. Nau, 


president; Prof Wm. Kampschmidt; 
Prof. A. Pennekamp; Prof. Wm. H. 
Gehrke; Mrs. Vashti S. Goodman; 


Miss Julia Johnson; Miss Mildred 


A. Pennekamp 


Herring; Mrs. Henrietta Hargrove; 
Mr. David Moose. 

The faculty of Alabama Lutheran 
Academy consists of the following 
teachers and instructors: Rev. W. H. 
Ellwanger, principal; Rev. R. F. Jen- 
kins; Rev. P. R: Hunts Mrseoee 
Lacey; Miss Rosa J. Young; Miss 
Mattie Davis; Miss Evie Dale, matron. | 

The writer knows from experience 
how faithfully and _ self-sacrificingly 
the Missionary Board during its long 
period of dévoted service has ren- 
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dered most valuable aid to the cause 
of the Mission of the Synodical Con- 
ference. Through good days and evil, 
despite good and evil reports, in times 
of encouragement and _ discourage-~ 
ment, it has steadfastly performed, 
to the best of its ability, the arduous 
duties assigned to it by its calling 
and appointment. It may safely be 
said that without the conscientious, 
untiring service of the Missionary 
Board the Mission of the Synodical 
Conference could not have been car- 
ried on successfully. The full bless- 
ings of the service of these devoted 
servants of the Synodical Conference 
will not be revealed until God Him- 
self will crown His saints with eternal 
glory in heaven. 


3. The First Lutheran Missionary 


The Missionary Board, elected by 
the Synodical Conference, chose for 
its first missionary among the Negroes 
of the South the Rev. J. F. Doescher, 
then a traveling minister (Reise- 
prediger) of the Missouri Synod in 
the Dakota Territory. He readily 
accepted the call and was inducted 
into his office by the Rev. C. Sapper 
on October 16, 1877, at the convention 


J. F. Doescher 


of the Western District of the Mis- 
souri Synod, which was held at Al- 
tenburg, Perry County, Mo. He was 
at that time thirty-seven years old, 
married, and the father of a large 
family. He had served Synod at 
various places for seventeen years. 

Missionary Doescher, beginning his 
work at New Wells, Mo., where be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic mis- 


Old Sailors’ Home 
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sionary gathering he addressed also 
some Negroes, went south by way of 
Memphis, Tenn., to Little Rock, Ark., 
where he worked until January, 1878. 
His labors at Little Rock were richly 
blessed, and he succeeded in organ- 
izing a Sunday school and gathering 
a little flock of Lutheran adherents. 
After Pastor Doescher had left Little 
Rock, the work was continued for 
some time by members of the large 
and prosperous white Lutheran church 
of that city. 

From Little Rock, Ark., Pastor 
Doescher, always eager to organize 
new churches and start new mission 
fields, traveled through ‘Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, preaching to 
groups of Negroes wherever he had 
opportunity. In New Orleans, La., 
he successfully conducted, in the old, 
crumbling Sailors’ Home, a Sunday 
school, which at times had an en- 
rollment of nearly 160 pupils. In 
1879, however, Pastor Doescher ac- 
cepted a call to St.John’s Lutheran 
Church, but served the thriving mis- 
sion in Old Sailors’ Home until his 
successor in the field had arrived. 
The need and care of his large family 
induced him to accept the call to 
St. John’s Lutheran Church at New 
Orleans. 


In the meanwhile, however, Pastor 
Doescher had visited Baltimore, Md., 
where he opened a Sunday school 
and won two adult converts, Mr. Jo- 
seph Lewis and Rev. Willis R. Polk, 
who had been educated for the min- 
istry in the Presbyterian Church, but 
who now served the Lutheran Church 
in various capacities. Pastor Doescher, 
for reasons of doctrine and religious 
convictions, later joined the Ohio 
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Synod, which at that time had sev- 
ered its connections with the Synod- 
ical Conference as a result of the 
Predestinarian Controversy. 


4. The First Mission Field 
After Missionary Doescher had left 
Little Rock, Ark., Candidate Frederick 
Berg, a graduate of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., became his suc- 


F. Berg 


cessor. He was ordained in Little 
Rock by Pastor C. F. Obermeyer and 
entered upon his work soon after 
Easter, on May 3, 1878. He was nobly 
assisted in his work by Pastor Ober- 
meyer, Teacher Markworth and his 
wife, Mr. C. F. Penzel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jungkuntz, and other members of 
First Lutheran Church of Little Rock, 
which was greatly interested in the- 
mission. On June 15, 1878, Mission- 
ary Berg baptized a sick man half an 
hour before his death and buried him 
with Christian honors on the follow- 
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ing day, which made a deep impres- 
sion on the Negroes at Little Rock. 
This: was the first Baptism and the 
first funeral in our Negro. Mission. 
On July .3, 1878, Pastor Berg organ- 
ized St. Paul’s Colored Lutheran 
Church of Little Rock with three 
male members. One of these was 
Joseph Lewis of Baltimore, whose 
witness on behalf of the Lutheran 
faith greatly helped to win members 

for the Lutheran Church and Sunday 
~ school. 

Shortly afterwards Pastor Ober- 
meyer installed Missionary Berg as 
the first permanent pastor of the 
small flock at Little Rock. On Au- 
gust 18, 1878, the small, but eager 
congregation could dedicate its first 
chapel, twenty-five by fifty feet, the 
first chapel built for Negroes by the 
Synodical Conference. Sermons were 
preached on that occasion by Pastors 
Berg, Obermeyer, and Paul Germann, 
the latter being pastor at Fort Smith, 
Ark. On that day Pastor Berg bap- 
tized twenty-three persons, as the 
report goes, “infants, older children, 
young men and women, men, women, 
and even persons white with age.” 
On September 16, 1878, he opened the 
first Christian day school with forty- 
six pupils. In November of that year 
the enrollment reached ninety-three, 
and the busy missionary was assisted 
_ first by Frederick Koenig and then by 
Henry Frincke, both students of Con- 
cordia Seminary, who vicared in this 


field. 


At the opening of the school in 
the fall of 1879 Pastor Berg was as- 
sisted in his school work by Teacher 
E. Jeske, a graduate of the Lutheran 
_ Teachers’ Seminary, Addison, IIl., and 

by Mrs. C. Reed, a member of the 
_ congregation, who in her Christian 
life and work was extremely zealous, 
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serving the Lord with great joy. In 
1881 Teacher Charles Berg, who had 
been sent to Little Rock to assist in 
the school, was transferred to New 
Orleans to open a school in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, which had been or- 
ganized in that city among the Ne- 
groes. A year after the congregation 
at Little Rock had been organized, 
it numbered nineteen communicant 
members. Missionary Berg had bap- 
tized twelve adults and thirty-two 
children. He served the mission faith- 
fully until October, 1881, when, suf- 
fering from overwork and the weak- 
ening effects of the hot climate, he 
accepted, with the consent of the 
Missionary Board, a call to a white 
church in Indiana. 

Thirty years later Pastor Berg re- 
entered the service of the Negro Mis- 
sion of the Synodical Conference as 
professor and president of Immanuel 
Lutheran College, Greensboro, N.C. 
Here he served faithfully and suc- 
cessfully, chiefly as professor of the- 
ology, until in 1936 his advanced age 
made it impossible for him to con- 
tinue his work. Before his resigna- 
tion he was honored by the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
with the title of Doctor of Divinity, 
honoris causa. Dr. F. Berg was called 
to his eternal reward on March 9, 
1939. 

In the years following Pastor 
Berg’s resignation the following per- 
sons served St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church at Little Rock: Rev. E. Mei- 
laender, 1882—1884; Rev. G. Allen- 
bach, 1884—1890; Rev. Chas. Ruess- 
kamp, 1892—1895; Rev. P. Beinke, 
1915—1918, while Pastors Obermeyer, 
J. W. Miller, Andrew Baepler, W. J. 
Kaiser, and above all, Adolph H. 
Poppe, ministered to the little, but 
faithful flock of Lutheran Negroes, 
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the latter for almost a quarter of a 
century. Other helpers were O. Kuhl- 
meyer, Chas. Craemer, August Burg- 
dorf, and A. Brauer, all students of 
Concordia Seminary. Owing to the 
meager progress made in the work, 
the Missionary Board, after the de- 
parture of Pastor Ruesskamp, decided 
to abandon the mission and sell the 
property. But a small congregation 
of about two dozen members con- 
tinued their loyal adherence to the 
Lutheran faith for more than four 


A. C. Burgdorf 


decades, meeting at last in the home 
of Mrs. Emily Bosley, a devout mem- 
ber of the church. 

One of the church members, Ellen 
Bransford, who was baptized by Pas- 
tor Berg on June 6, 1880, and then 
remained true to the Lutheran faith 
to her death on November 21, 1914, 
left all her belongings of $11,096 to the 
Negro Mission. Several months later, 
another charter member, named Leah 
Jones, left $946.80 to the white Lu- 
theran congregation at Little Rock 
and the same amount to our Negro 
Mission in that city. So not even 
from a purely financial point of view 
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was the missionary investment at 
Little Rock a failure. 

We have presented much detail in 
relating the story of the Synodical 
Conference’s first mission at Little 
Rock, Ark., for in a general way it 
affords an over-all view of the be- 
ginning, development, successful con- 
tinuation, and final outcome of our 
mission work’ among the Negroes. 
As in Little. Rock, so also in other 
places in our country there were pe- 
riods of remarkable growth, of zeal- 
ous continuation, and finally of a sad, 
lamentable lack of interest in the 
work on the part of the local Negroes, 
so that continually new fields were 
opened and after some time had to 
be closed.. But the work was never 
and nowhere done in vain. There 
were always God’s elect that were 
brought in, and there always were 
zealous, self-sacrificing workers, both 
Caucasian and Negro, who gave lib- 
erally of their time and talents in 
order that God’s blessed Zion might 
be built. Many of the churches, of 
course, continued and remain to this 
day, to the glory of God, a signal 
proof of the power of His Gospel; 
but what Luther has said of the Gos- 
pel, namely, that it is like a passing 
shower, has proved very true also in 
our Negro Mission. If we cannot 
mention all its faithful workers by 
name and tell of their great and glo- 
rious work, we are comforted by the 
fact that also the Book of Acts limits 
its narrative of the success and prog- 
ress of the Gospel during the time of 
the blessed Apostles to relatively very 
few men and very few missions and 
that, after all, the names of all con- 
secrated workers are known to God, 
who in His infinite mercy and per- 
fect justice will surely see to it that 


' Die 
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“every man shall receive his own re- 
ward according to his own labor” 
(} Cor; 3:8). 


5. Two Great Mission Periodicals 


In 1878, the Synodical Conference 
again met in Fort Wayne, Ind., this 
time in St. Paul’s Ev. Lutheran 
Church. At this convention the Con- 
ference resolved to publish a mis- 
sionary monthly in the interest of the 
new and growing Mission. The Rev. 
F. Lochner, pastor at. Springfield, IIL, 
who had become well known because 
of his many fine essays and articles 
on various subjects in many fields of 
chureh work, was elected editor in 
chief, while the Rev. C. F. W. Sapper 
was made his assistant. The first 
number of the new mission monthly, 
bearing the very appropriate name 
Missionstaube (“The Mission 
Dove”), appeared in January, 1879, 
and consisted of twelve pages of in- 
teresting and instructive missionary 
articles and reports, in small octavo 
form. Two years later it had a cir- 
culation of over thirteen thousand 
readers and was thereupon consider- 
ably enlarged. Die Missionstaube 
served the important cause of our 
Negro Mission faithfully and ably un- 
till 1933, when, owing to the prevail- 
ing depression and the absorption of 
all missionary news items by the 
official periodicals of the synods con- 
stituting the Synodical Conference, it 
was discontinued, much to the regret 
of about ten thousand loyal sub- 
scribers, who, to a large extent, were 
also liberal contributors to the cause 
of the Mission. Other editors, besides 
the two just named, were the Rev. C. 
J. Otto Hanser, the Rev. Richard 
Kretzschmar, the Rev. H. Meyer, the 
Rev. C. F. Drewes, and Dr. J. T. 
Mueller. The missionary monthly 
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had many devoted friends through- 
out its long life of fifty-five years and 
served an excellent purpose in stimu- 
lating the mission interest of wide 
circles within the Synodical Con- 
ference. 

While the German missionary 
monthly was intended, in the main, 
for white Lutheran readers, the Lu-~ 
theran Pioneer, which the Synodical 
Conference resolved to publish at the 
same Fort Wayne convention, in 1878, 
was designed mainly for the benefit 
of the Negro adherents to the Lu- 
theran faith. For thirty-three years, 
Prof. R. A. Bischoff, Professor at Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., held 
the editorship of this fine missionary 
monthly, which served its purpose so 
loyally and ably. The first number 
of the Lutheran Pioneer appeared in 
March, 1879. Professor Bischoff was 
succeeded in the editorship of the 
paper by the Rev. F. J. Lankenau, 
who for many years had been mis- 
sionary among the Negroes in New 
Orleans and first president of Luther 
College. Dr. Lankenau later became 
Vice-President of the Missouri Synod. 
But he continued to edit the Lutheran 
Pioneer until 1933, when, together 
with Die Missionstaube, it was dis- 
continued. Its place was taken by 
the Missionary Lutheran, which was 
first edited by Superintendent E. A. 
Westcott of the Alabama field and is 
now edited by the Rev. Wm. G. Ken- 
nell, now pastor at Pensacola, Fla. 
Vice-President Francis J. Lankenau 
died on July 15, 1939. 


6. Mission Expansion in the 
Deep South 
a. MosiLe, ALABAMA 
While Pastor Doescher was sta- 
tioned in New Orleans, he succeeded 
in organizing a mission station in 
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H. Meyer 


F. J. Lankenau 
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J.T. Mueller 


E. A. Westcott 
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Mobile, Ala., which proved so prom- 
ising that in March, 1880, the Rev. L. 
C. A. Wahl, formerly a missionary in 
the service of the Hermannsburg Mis- 
sion Society in India, was asked ‘to 
take charge of it. For a year and a 
half Pastor Wahl worked with grati- 
fying results; but when in 1882 he 
accepted a call to the white Lutheran 
church at Mobile, the small mission 
had to be discontinued “for lack of 
money and men.” In 1924, however, 
a new mission was organized in this 
important city, and today Faith Lu- 
theran Church of Mobile numbers 
320 baptized members. 


- b. Mount Zion, NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Much greater, however, was Pas- 
tor Doescher’s success in New Or- 
leans, where, as said before, he began 
missionary work in the old dilap- 
idated brick structure known as Old 
Sailors’ Home. However, since in 
March, 1879, he accepted a call to 
St. John’s Lutheran Church of New 
Orleans, he could give the flourishing 
mission but little personal attention. 
His able successor was the remark- 
able missionary Rev. N. J. Bakke, a 
graduate of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, who was ordained on No- 
vember 7, 1880, in Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church, St. Louis, of which the 
Rev. J. F. Buenger was pastor. A week 
later he began his work in New 
Orleans. The name which Pastor 
Doescher had given to the new mis- 
sion was Mount Zion Lutheran 
Church. But the work in the Old 
Sailors’ Home suddenly began to de- 
‘cline. So toward the end of the year 
1882 the Missionary Board purchased 
a large old church at the corner of 
Thalia and Franklin Streets, repaired 
it, and arranged it for church and 
school puposes. It was dedicated on 
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December 3, 1882, and at once the 
work was signally blessed. In the 
course of time Mount Zion Lutheran 
Church became the largest Lutheran 
Negro congregation in New Orleans. 
Pastor Bakke served Mount Zion un- 
til August 10, 1891, when the Mis- 
sionary Board requested him to begin 
work in the new promising mission 
field in the central South. He was 
succeeded by Candidate Francis J. 
Lankenau, a graduate of the Spring- 
field Theological Seminary of the 
Missouri Synod, who was ordained 
in Mount Zion on the thirteenth Sun- 
day after Trinity, 1891. Pastor Lan- 
kenau’s successor was the Rev. E. W. 
Kuss, who had served a small mission 
in Carrollton, near New Orleans, 
which, owing to various causes, was 
abandoned at that time. Pastor Kuss 
was installed in Mount Zion on May 1, 
1894. In 1895 the Missionary Board 
bought a new valuable building site 
adjoining the old property and erected 
a commodious school building, which 
was dedicated on May 12 of that year. 
In the following year a new church 
was erected, which still stands and 
serves its purpose very well. 

Among the other pastors who 
served Mount Zion, either as regular 
pastors or as supplies, were the Rev. 
Karl Kretzschmar, who later became 
Vice-President of the Missouri Synod, 
but died on December 21, 1938, at the 
early age of only sixty-one years; 
Dr. J. T. Mueller; Rev. G. M. Kramer; 
Rev. E. A. Krause; Rev. O. A. Friedrich; 
Rev. W. H. Beck, and Rev. O. W. 
Luecke, the present pastor. From the 
very start Mount Zion had an excel- 
lent day school, in which, among 
other faithful teachers, labored that 
wonderful pair of consecrated white 
teachers whose excellent service has 
become proverbial in Synodical Con- 
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ference circles, Mr. Eugene R. Vix 
and Mr. D. Meibohm. Teacher Vix 
served Mount Zion from December 7, 
1881, to July 10, 1918, all in all, thirty- 
six years and seven months, when the 


E. R. Vix 


Lord called him to his eternal home. 
Mr. Meibohm, well known also be- 
cause of his meritorious works in 
music and _ educational literature, 
served Mount Zion from November 17, 
1893, till June 15, 1924, when he, too, 
was called to his eternal reward. 


c. ST. Pauw’s, NEw ORLEANS 


Pastor Doescher had started an- 
other mission in the so-called Creole 
Section of New Orleans, on Claiborne 
Street, but with little success. When 
Pastor Bakke arrived in New Orleans 
in 1880, he resumed missionary work 
in this abandoned, but promising field 
and served the new St. Paul’s Mission 
Station until his transfer to North 
Carolina in 1891. In 1881 Teacher 
Charles Berg of Little Rock took 
charge of the new Claiborne mission 
school, and his fine work contributed 
very much toward the success which 
St. Paul’s Church so greatly enjoyed. 
Pastor Bakke’s successor was the Rev. 
F. J. Lankenau, who served St. Paul’s 
for over seventeen years, from 1891 
to 1908. During his incumbency the 
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membership of St. Paul’s increased 
from 136 to 315. Pastor Lankenau 
also served the other churches in 
New Orleans and always proved him- 
self a most interested and able friend 
of the Mission. His co-workers and 
successors at St. Paul’s were: the Rev. 
F. Siebelitz, the Rev. F. Wenger, the 
Rev. A. Witt, the Rev. E. H. Schmidt, 
the Rev. H. Meibohm, the Rev. Miles 
Gebauer, and the Rev. E. H. Wild- 
grube, the present pastor, under 


‘whom St.Paul’s became self-sustain- 


ing. Today St. Paul’s has 746 baptized 
members and is the largest congre- 
gation in the whole mission. 

St. Paul’s, like Mount Zion, has 
had many capable teachers in its 
school and Sunday school, so many 
in fact that they cannot be enu- 
merated by name in this sketch. 
Many of them were close personal 
friends of the writer, and he feels 
distressed that their names must be 
omitted. But God knows them and 
will graciously reward the blessed 
work done in His name. 


D. Meibohm > 


d. BETHLEHEM, NEw ORLEANS. 


Bethlehem Lutheran Church was 
organized by the Rev. August Burg- 
dorf, who was ordained in New Or- 
leans on October 4, 1885, after having 
first served the struggling mission at 
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Carrollton, near New Orleans. From 
the very start his success in Beth- 
-lehem Parish, which he served be- 
ginning with the year 1877, was gra- 
_tifying, and he ably ministered to the 
ever-increasing flock until ill health 
compelled him to leave the service 
in 1895. His successor was the Rev. 
J. W. F. Kossmann, who was pastor of 


E. H. Wildgrube 


Bethlehem for the next eleven years. 
Also he labored diligently and suc- 
cessfully until he was obliged by rea- 
sons of health to discontinue his 
labors in New Orleans. The present 
pastor, who is also superintendent of 
the Louisiana Field, the Rev. G. M. 
Kramer, has served Bethlehem. since 
1907. He holds the record in the his- 
tory of the Mission for the longest un- 
interrupted service, Bethlehem having 
been his first congregation, of which 
he took charge upon his graduation 
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from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo. Today Bethlehem has 451 bap- 
tized members. 

Like Mount Zion and St. Paul’s, 
Bethlehem Church has had a Chris- 
tian day school from the beginning. 
and many faithful teachers, who 
cheerfully and _ successfully taught 
God’s Word to thousands of children. 
We regret that we cannot record their 


“names here, but we may honor one 


consecrated worker, who ever since 
Pastor Doescher came to New Or- 
leans, until his death devoted his time 
and talents gratis to the Mission. We 
mean the indefatigable layman Mr. 
F. J. Odendahl, who was a true friend 
of the Mission and always toiled 
eagerly for its welfare and progress. 


e. OTHER CHURCHES IN THE 
LOUISIANA FIELD 


God certainly was good to New 
Orleans when He sent to this Rome- 
ridden city the pure Gospel so abun- 
dantly and purely. The Negro popu- 
lation of New Orleans certainly has 
had “God’s Word and Luther’s doc- 


_trine pure” in great and full measure. 


For decades each year over a thousand 
children attended the Lutheran day 
schools, and the same number, if not 
more, attended the Lutheran Sunday 
schools. More good has been accom- 
plished by this abundant preaching of 
the Word of God in school and Sun- 
day school than human eye can ever 
perceive. 

There were other congregations in 
Louisiana, besides those we have 
mentioned, where both old and young 
were taught the pure Word of God. 
There was, for example, Concordia in 
Carrollton, which was opened and 
discontinued time and again, always 
dying, yet still living to this day. 
A more prosperous field is that of 
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Trinity Lutheran Church, which was 
begun by Rev. E. H. Schmidt on 
May 12, 1912, and which today has 
188 baptized members. Then there is 
St. Philip’s, which today has 115 bap- 
tized members. The congregation was 
started by the Rev. O. W. Luecke. 
Outside New Orleans there is 
St. Paul’s in Mansura, now known as 
Lutherville, La., situated about one 
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A 


theran Church in Baton Rouge, La. 
In Alexandria, La., Rev. E. R. Berger 
is in charge of Augustana Lutheran 


Church. And though these churches > 
are not very large, still they witness | 


to the truth of the Word of God and 
its power. 

To the Southern Field belong also 
St. Philip’s Church in Jackson, Miss., 
whose pastor is the Rev. B. L. Thomp- 


C. P. Thompson and Family 


hundred and fifty miles northwest of 
New Orleans. This congregation owes 
its origin to a member of St. Paul’s 
Church of New Orleans who, coming 
to this community, told the priest- 
ridden people about the Lutheran 
Church and its fine work in the city. 
The mission was. started by. Pastors 
F. J. Lankenau and “F. Siebelitz. 
Many faithful pastors have labored 
here with gratifying success, the pres- 
ent pastor being the Rev. C. P. 
Thompson, who has been minister 
‘here for many years. Pastor Thomp- 
son also has charge of Calvary Lu- 


son; the successful school mission at 
Prof. Lawrence Jones’ Piney Woods 
Country Life School, where the Rev. 
Wm. Wedig is preaching the Gospel 
and instructing the students in the 
Lutheran doctrine. Besides these, the 
field includes missions in Memphis 
and Nashville, Tenn., of which the 
Rev. V. Koeper is in charge, and 
lastly, churches in Bammel and Hous- 
ton, Texas, whose pastor is the Rev. 
W. Lang. Altogether the Southern 
Field today numbers 1,722 baptized 
members. 

Some of the fields which were 
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started with great promise had to be 
surrendered, as, for example, the mis- 
sion in Napoleonville, La., which lies 
in the so-called Evangeline Country, 
where live the descendants of the 


E. R. Berger 


Acadians who moved here after they 
had been expelled from their home- 
land in Eastern Canada. The mission 
in Napoleonville was begun by a 
faithful Lutheran Christian named 
Joseph Nelson, who devoted his time 
and money to the upbuilding of the 
Lutheran Church in rural Louisiana. 
The following pastors have served Na- 
poleonville: the Rev. Dr. F. J. Lanke- 
nau, the Rev. Karl Kretzschmar, the 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Mueller, the Rev. G. M. 
Kramer, the Rev. E. H. Schmidt, the 
Rev. E. Berger, and the Rev. Prof. H. 
Meibohm. Faithful teachers, among 
them Mr. E. Eberhardt, instructed the 
children in God’s Word both in the 
Christian day school and the Sunday 
school. It was with considerable re- 
gret that this mission had to be 
abandoned. 


f. Louisiana NEEDS THE GOSPEL 


-Louisiana is one of the most Cath- 
olic States in our Union. In those 
sections which were not influenced 
by Protestantism the Roman Catholic 
priest used to be the absolute ruler, 
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especially among the Negroes who 
had joined the Catholic Church. In 
Mansura a Catholic couple was 
blessed with twins. So the priest 
baptized the one child and refused 
to baptize the other until the father 
brought the baptismal fee. Another 
Catholic member lost his wife, and 
he demanded a church burial, prom- 
ising to pay the priest after he had 
harvested his cotton crop. The priest 
went to court and through the Cath- 
olic constable confiscated the horses 
of the poor man, thus preventing him 
from taking care of his crop. This is 
what an old “mammy” told one of 
our missionaries: “It was terrible be- 
fore your Church began to work out 
here. Nothing but gambling, fighting, 
dancing, shooting, and it was worst 
on Sunday. But look at the change 
now. The children are going to school 
and Sunday school, and many of them 
are members of your church.” Con- 
ditions in rural Catholic areas have 
not changed since that early time. 
Rome always remains Rome. 


H. Meibohm 


On Judgment Day many a story of 
true heroism and martyrdom will be 
related of victorious Lutheran con- 
verts, saints who were brought into 
the everlasting fold of Christ by our 
blessed work among the Negroes of 
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Louisiana. There will be real saints, 
too, such as Mrs. W. Hosband, who 
reared eight needy children, poor 
widow though she was, Robert Dixon, 
Oliver. Hagar, Olivia Wilson, Scott 
Normand, Mr. Green, and many 
others, all true Lutherans and honest 
Christians, who were truly grateful 
for the blessings of the pure Gospel. 
Those who knew them will remember 
them with fervent blessings upon 
their sainted memories. 


7. Lutheran Mission Work in Virginia 


The mission work of the Synodical 
Conference here was started in a 
manner which clearly shows the won- 
derful ways of the Lord. The Rev. 
W. R. Buehler, formerly a German 
missionary in Africa, but now seeking 
to regain his health in Prince Edward 
County, Va., began mission work 
among the Negroes near his home in 
the year 1883. He preached and 
taught school. Since, however, his 
work was not very successful, the 
log house used for a_ school-chapel 
was transported to the town of Me- 
herrin, five miles away, where souls 
soon were won both by Baptism and 
Christian instruction. 

When in 1887 Pastor Buehler left 
Meherrin, the Missionary Board sent 
student helpers to carry on the work, 
among these Mr. S. Hoernicke, A. 
- Brauer, D.-H. Schoof, and F. J. Lan- 
kenau. In 1890 Candidate Schoof ac- 
cepted the call to Meherrin as per- 
manent pastor of the congregation, 
which in spite of many changes and 
difficulties had grown from eight to 
thirty-four members. Pastor Schoof 
served the mission for seventeen 
years. When in October, 1907, he re- 
signed on account of ill health, the 
Rev. M. Lochner, later professor of 
Immanuel Lutheran College, served 
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the church till May, 1912. Others 
who served this mission station are 
the Revs. E. H. Polzin, J. S. Koiner, 
O. Lynn, J. W. Fuller, L. G. Dorpat, 
and F. H. Foard. The latter has been 
pastor of the congregation for many 
years. Although it is still a small 
flock of only 147 baptized members, 
it nevertheless witnesses the pure 
Word of God in a field where there 
are few other Lutherans. 


F. Foard 


8. A Call to the Carolinas 


At the close of the year 1890 the 
Negro Mission of the Synodical Con- 
ference had seven stations: four in 
New Orleans, and one each in Little 
Rock, Ark., Meherrin, Va., and 
Springfield, Ill. Holy Trinity, in 
Springfield, Ill, had been organized 
by Prof. H. Wyneken in 1882. In 
1887 the Missionary Board assumed 
responsibility, and during the follow- 
ing year Candidate H. S. Knabenschuh 
was called as the first resident mis- 
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sionary. A school-chapel was built 
the same year at a cost of $4,000. 
~The congregation has continued its 
blessed work till the present time, 
though it never became very strong 
numerically. It has been served by 
-many professors and pastors, among 
them: Prof. J. Herzer, Rev. F. Meyer, 
Prof. L. Wessel, the Rev. L. Thalley, 
the Rev. J. Doswell, the Rev. J. Mc- 


J. McDavid 


David, Prof. O. C. A. Boecler, the 
Rev. E. Bohm, the Rev. A. Schulze, 
the Rev. O. Beer, and the Rev. G. H. 
Williston. Prof. W. Baepler is the 
present vacancy pastor. Altogether, 
the seven stations just mentioned 
numbered about 630 baptized mem- 
bers. 

In 1891, however, a new and un- 
expected addition was made to the 
mission work of the Synodical Con- 
ference, and this time the call for 
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help came from North Carolina, 
known also as the Old North State. 
Here there were Lutheran church 
members among the Negroes even 
before the Civil War, for the Lu- 
theran slaveowners usually permitted 
their servants to share in their spir- 
itual advantages. After the Civil War 
the Lutheran freedmen were served 
by pastors of their own race. On 
May 8, 1889, four of these, together 
with delegates from their four Lu- 
theran churches, formed the Lutheran 
Negro Synod, known as the Alpha 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Freedmen in America. The 
new synod numbered about 180 bap- 
tized, members. The names of the 
four pastors were: the Rev. David J. 
Koonts, who preached in Davidson 
County and in Concord, N.C., the 
Rev. Samuel Holt, who served a small 
church in Springdale, N.C.; the Rev. 
Nathan Clapp, who preached in a 
public school two miles east of Elon 
College, N.C.; and the Rev. Wm. 
Philo Phifer, who held services in a 
lodge hall in Charlotte, N.C. Of 
these, two were able to read’ and 
write, while the other two could 
barely read. Their theological train- 
ing was, of course, exceedingly mea- 
ger. Since Pastor Koonts was the 
ablest of the four pastors, he was 
chosen president of the Lutheran 
Alpha Synod. 

When in 1891 President Koonts 
died, the remaining three ministers 
of the Alpha Synod, namely, Clapp, 
Holt, and Phifer, applied for spiritual 
help to the Rev. Dr. H. C. Schwan, 
President of the Missouri Synod, and 
so it came about that in August, 1891, 
the Rev. Nils Jules Bakke was trans- 
ferred from New Orleans to Concord, 
N.C., where, arriving on Septem- 
ber 18, he found a congregation of 
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forty baptized members. In 1883 the 
Rev. D. Koonts and his members had 
bought an old frame building, which 
had first been used as a store and 
then as a post office and now served 
both as a parsonage and chapel- 
school. On September 20, 1891, the 
Rev. N. J. Bakke was introduced to 
the small flock by the Rev. Wm. 
Philo Phifer, who spoke on the some- 
what inappropriate text, Acts 20:29: 
“I know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock.” He, how- 
ever, did not apply the text to the 
new Lutheran minister, who now 
very energetically took charge of the 
extensive and arduous missionary 
work in North Carolina. 

It is impossible for us in this brief 
sketch to describe in detail each mis- 
sion station which was opened in the 
large new mission field. Suffice it to 
say that the work of Pastor Bakke 
and his many successors was abun- 
dantly blessed. Including St. Luke’s 
in Spartanburg, S.C., two dozen and 
more mission stations were organized 
in this territory. Even in Atlanta, 
Ga., the Chicago of the Eastern South, 
the indefatigable missionary started 
a preaching station on November 7, 
1913; and each new station in some 
direct way proved anew that it was 
the loving Lord and Head of the 
Church, our blessed Savior Jesus 
Christ, who was graciously directing 
the work. Not all stations, of course, 
could be continued to this day, for 
also in this field the Gospel proved 
itself a passing shower, which comes 
and goes, as it pleases God, who ac- 
cording to His divine love and grace 
rewards the faith and according to 
His righteous justice punishes the in- 
gratitude and unbelief of men. But 
the congregation in Spartanburg, S. C., 
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has remained, and in North Carolina 
we still have churches in Catawba, 
High Point, Winston-Salem, Southern 
Pines, Charlotte, Concord, Mount 
Pleasant, Greensboro, Gold Hill, 
Lowerstone, or as it used to be 
called, Rockwell, Salisbury, Kannap- 
olis, China Grove, and Dry School 
House. Ministers serving these 
churches are Pastors G. N. Laurent, 


J. E. Shufelt, W. J. Tervalon, M. S. 


Dickinson, M. J. Holsten, J. A. Hunt, 
W. H. Lash, and J. T. Skinner. 
Also at this place we must express 


our deep regret that lack of space | 


compels us to omit so many names 
that ought to appear on this honor 
roll. So many, some for a shorter 
and others for a longer period, gave 
their time and talents freely and 
gladly in order that Christ’s kingdom 
might be built. So also our Northern 
white congregations gave willingly 
and untiringly without grudging and 
offered some of their most promising 
candidates for service in the Lord’s 
kingdom among the Negroes of our 
land. Here are but a few of the many 
names: Teacher E. Rolf, the Rev. J. 
P. Schmidt, the Rev. H. C. Messerli, 
the Rev. W. G. Schwehn, Teacher W. 
Lohrmann, Teacher H. Persson, the 
Rev. P. Engelbert, the Rev. G. Shutes, 
Prof. W. Dau, the Rev. Theodore 
Buch, the Rev. H. Essig, the Rev. J. C. 
Schmidt, Teacher E. Buntrock, the 
Rev. Richard Oehlschlaeger, the Rev. 
M. N. Carter, the Rev. St. Doswell, 
the Rev. J. Alston, the Rev. F. Alston, 
the Rev. J. Doswell, the Rev. W. H. 
Lash, the Rev. F. Foard, the Rev. 
Chas. Peay, the Rev. J. Fuller, the 
Rev. J. McDavid, the Rev. C. March, 
the Rev. O. Lynn, and many others. 

In His infinite mercy God poured 
out His grace in an overflowing meas- 
ure upon this new mission area, and, 


Ee 
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no doubt, thousands have been saved 
through faith in Christ whose names 
are not recorded in the church rec- 
ords. It was God’s time of visitation 
for the Negroes in the Carolinas. 


M. N. Carter 


May His blessings of life and salva- 
tion continue to rest upon this still 
important mission field. 


9. God Opens Up Alabama 


The State of Alabama is known as 
the Cotton State and has a Negro 
population of more than nine hun- 
dred thousand. Also to these thou- 
sands God wished to grant the Gospel 
-of Jesus Christ, and He did this 
through Miss Rosa J. Young, a well- 
educated daughter of a Methodist 
circuit rider, trained at Payne Uni- 
versity, Selma, Ala. In 1912 Miss 
Young opened a private school for 
Negro children at Rosebud, Wilcox 
County, Ala., which bore the name 
the Rosebud Literary and Industrial 
School. The wonderful story of Rosa 
Young’s work among the Negroes in 
Alabama is told in her fine auto- 
biographical book, Light in the Dark 
Belt, which is now being published 
by Concordia Publishing House in a 
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new and improved edition. We urge 
all readers of this Jubilee Book to 
purchase and read this excellent book, 
for it surely will warm their hearts 
to mission work among the Negroes. 

Owing to the hard times which fol- 
lowed, Miss Young was unable to 
maintain her school. She wrote to 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, head of 
the Tuskegee Institute, Macon County, 
Ala., and was advised by him to apply 
to the Lutheran Synodical Confer- 
ence for assistance. At once the 
appeal from Alabama was _ investi- 
gated; and after several representa- 
tives of the Missionary Board had 
visited the field, Pastor Bakke arrived 
at Rosebud on January 13, 1916, to 
supervise the work. The field was, 
indeed, white for the harvest, and 
on Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday, 
1916, there were baptized 58 persons, 
while 70 were confirmed. On Easter 


Rosa Young 


Day of that year a congregation was 
organized with 117 baptized members. 
In less than a year the Church had 
187 members. Such a rich harvest 
was, indeed, unprecedented in the 
annals of the Negro Mission. 

Also concerning this large and 
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blessed mission field we can mention 
only a few important data. Superin- 
tendent Bakke served this field as 
supervisor from September 20, 1916, 
till October 3, 1920. He was followed 
by Superintendent George A. Schmidt, 
who arrived in the “Black Beit,” Ala- 
bama, on October 1, 1917. Within the 
short period of six months he super- 
vised the erection of five buildings, 
besides visiting all the existing schools 
and serving two congregations. When, 
in October, 1920, the aged worker 
Pastor N. J. Bakke retired from field 
work to serve the Missionary Board 
as publicity secretary, Pastor Schmidt 
took over the supervision and direc- 
tion of the entire field, and his work 
was so well done that the Alabama 
field flourished and prospered most 
wonderfully. 

In October, 1940, Superintendent 
Schmidt, upon the suggestion of the 
Missionary Board, went to the Piney 
Woods Country Life School, conducted 
by Prof. L. C. Jones, to begin his 
richly blessed work there among 
the students of that institution. 
Thereupon the Rev. E. A. Westcott 
took over the superintendency in the 
Alabama Field. He remained in the 
field till June, 1945, when he accepted 
a call to a northern field of activity. 
On October 2, 1945, the Rev. W. H. Ell- 
wanger was installed as his successor, 
and he is still serving the field and 
the Selma Lutheran Academy as 
superintendent. 

Today we have in the Alabama 
Mission Field 34 congregations and two 
preaching stations, including a con- 
gregation in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
served by the Rev. G. S. Roberts. In 
Alabama we have congregations in 
Maysville, Montrose, Bashi, Vineland, 
Thomasville, Holy Ark, Joffre, Maples- 
ville, Kingslanding, East Selma, Selma, 
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Mobile, Atmore, Freemansville, Buena 
Vista, Longmile, Tinela, Vredenburgh, 
Possum Bend, Rock West, Tait’s 


Place, Oak Hill, Rosebud, Arlington, — 


Lamison, Nyland, Pine Hill, Acker- 
ville, Camden, Catherine, Hamburg, 
Midway, and Tilden. To this field 
belong also the congregations in Pen- 


sacola and Oakfield, Fla. Pilgrim Lu- — 


theran Church in Birmingham, Ala., 
W. T. Eddleman, pastor, is now self- 
supporting and is grouped with the 
self-supporting churches. 


These stations are served by the © 


following missionaries: The Rev. 
A. Dominick, the Rev. S. L. Gailes, the 


Rev. C. L. Graeber, the Rev. P. Rr” | 


Hunt, the Rev. R. F. Jenkins, the Rev. — 
Wm. H. Jones, the Rev. Wm. G. Ken- — 


nell, the Rev. R. E. Neely, the Rev. W. 
J. Pledger, the Rev. J. T. Skinner 


(recently transferred to North Caro- — 
lina), the Rev. E. H. Thompson. As — 


the reader may observe, the Mission 
is in need of more Negro pastors, 
Fortunately, as the last report says, 
there are at the present time six 
students studying theology at Im- 
manuel Lutheran College, while six 
students in the Junior College intend 
to study theology and two in the High 
School. Other Negro students are 


‘studying at some of the junior col-. 


leges, preparing themselves for the 
study of sacred theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Missionary Board has recently 
recommended that a Local Board 
supervise the Alabama Lutheran 
Academy, with the Superintendent 
of the Field acting as chairman. 
A similar arrangement has been made 
for Immanuel Lutheran College, 
Greensboro, N. C. The Rev. G. E. 
Hageman is the chairman of the Im- 
manuel Lutheran College Board. 

In the Alabama Mission Field 
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there are now 3,412 baptized mem- 
bers and 1,561 communicant members. 
There are 32 day schools with an at- 
tendance of 1,217 pupils, while there 
are 1,804 attending the Sunday 
_ schools. 


10. Other Mission Fields 
in the United States 


However, not only in the South, 
below the Mason and Dixon Line, 
but also in the Northern and Western 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the pure Gospel is being 
preached by Lutherans to many 
groups of Negroes. Thus there are 
churches in Baltimore, Md., Rev. H. 
J. Lehmann, pastor; Springfield, II1., 
_ Prof. W. Baepler, vacancy pastor; In- 
_dianapolis, Ind. F. S. Falkenroth, 
pastor; Gary, Ind., Edgar Robinson, 


e pastor; “Kansas City, Mo., J. T. 
Roschke, pastor; St. Louis, Mo., G. 
- Groerich, pastor (2 stations); Saint 


Louis, Mo., W. J. Seebeck, pastor 
(2 stations); Buffalo, N. Y., John Fey, 
pastor; Cincinnati, Ohio, W. Fehr- 
mann, pastor; Toledo, Ohio, H. E. 
Pranschke, pastor; Cleveland, Ohio, 
—L. E. Robinson, pastor; Pittsburgh, 
_Pa., C.G. Steiner, pastor; Fort Wayne, 
ind... P=-G.* Amt,. pastor; - Oakland, 
eCalit.. Chas.°Cline, pastor; Los An- 
geles, Calif.. P. D. Lehman, pastor; 
chicago, Ill. M. N. Carter, pastor; 
Chicago, Ill., Andrew Schulze, mis- 
-sionary at large; Detroit, Mich., R. 
Pollatz, pastor; St. Louis, Mo., Saint 


Philip's’: (vacant); Yonkers, N. Y., 
Wm. O. Hill, pastor; Philadelphia, 
Pa., J. G. Lavalais, pastor; Chester, 


Pa., J. G. Lavalais, pastor; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Wm. Schiebel, pastor; 
Evansville, Ind., Lester Charles, pas- 
tor; Detroit, Mich., Norman Brandt, 
pastor; River Rouge, Mich., Norman 
Brandt, pastor; Detroit, Mich., Theo- 
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dore Hafner, pastor; St. Louis, Mo., 
Howard R. Kunkle, pastor; South 
Kinloch Park, St. Louis County 
Mo., H. R. Kunkle, pastor; New 


York, IN, --Y>, +Ch Sabourin, (pastor: 
Alton, Ill, Arthur Vincent, pastor; 
Muskogee, Okla., K. Lutze, pastor. 
This somewhat unalphabetical ar- 
rangement of the cities follows a re- 
port which lies on the writer’s desk 
as he is typing this. It affords the 
reader a fine overview of the grati- 
fying spread of the Mission in our 
country. 

In recent years a large number of 
congregations have become self-sup- 
porting, which, indeed, is very grati- 
fying. There are now 19 self-sup- 
porting congregations with 5,595 bap- 
tized members and 3,643 communicant 
members. In addition, there are six 
congregations which are supported by 
various synodical Districts of the 
Missouri Synod. Both the eagerness 
of the Negro congregations and the 
readiness of white congregations to 
support new missions within their 
territory show a fine missionary spirit 
indeed, which deserves the utmost 
praise and commendation. 

A few months ago two new sta- 
tions were added, viz., Louisville, Ky., 
the Rev. G. H. Williston, pastor; 
Shreveport, La., the Rev. Geo. C. 
Derwig, pastor. 


11. God’s Blessing Upon the Negro 
Mission 

In 1946 the Negro congregations 
affiliated with the Synodical Con- 
ference contributed toward the work 
$10,305.76 by school fees and $161,285.19 
by Sunday school and church offer- 
ings. There is true gratitude behind 
these gifts. 

In order to prepare pastors and 
teachers for the work among the 
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Negroes of our country, the Synodical 
Conference in September, 
opened Luther College in New Or- 
leans, La., the Rev. F. J. Lankenau 
being the first teacher and president 
of the school. Up to the year 1910 
Luther College had the same three 
departments found at its sister col- 
lege in Greensboro. The high school 
department and the normal depart- 
ment were continued till the end of 
the school year 1925, when the insti- 
tution was closed because the erection 
of new buildings as well as the pur- 
chase of the necessary lots for ex- 
pansion meant too large an expendi- 
ture. In the years following it was 
reopened for a_ short period, but 
closed once more when the general 
depression compelled greater economy 
in the entire field. But Luther Col- 
lege has served its purpose very well, 
for from it have graduated some of 
the Mission’s finest workers, both as 
teachers and ministers. Besides Dr. 
F, J. Lankenau, the following have 
served at Luther College: Prof. R. A. 
Wilde, Dr. J. T. Mueller, Prof. F. 
Wenger, Rev. Ed. H. Schmidt, and 
others. 

While Luther College was dis- 
continued, Immanuel Lutheran Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C., was maintained 
as the special normal and theological 
school by which to provide pastors and 
teachers for the work in the Mission. 
It was opened on March 2, 1903, in Con- 
cord, N. C., with an enrollment of five 
students, which later increased to 11. 
On September 12, 1905, it was moved 
to Greensboro, N. C., where it still 
stands and does its blessed work. It 
has three departments: a senior high 
school, a normal college, and a theo- 
logical seminary. The first graduates 
from the theological department were 
the Revs. J. Alston, F. Foard, and 
C. Peay. Among the men who have 
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taught at Immanuel Lutheran College 
were the following: the Rev. N. J. 
Bakke, Prof. J. P. Schmidt, Prof. F. 
Wahlers, Prof. M. Lochner, Prof. H. 
Gross, Prof. F. C. Lankenau, Prof. 
W. N. Beck, Prof. H. Naether, Prof. 
A. Berg, Prof. A. Kunzmann, Prof. W. 
Schwehn, Prof. H. Voltz, Prof. E. 
Schuelke, Prof. J. Shufelt, Dr. F. Berg, 
Prof. Wm. Kampschmidt, Dr. H. Nau, 
Prof. Wm. H. Gehrke, Prof. H. Mei- 
bohm, Prof. A. Pennekamp, Dr. L. 
Buchheimer, and others. There were 
also student assistants from Con- 
cordia Seminary. 

In 1947 Immanuel College had 135 
students, five professors, five instruc- 
tors, and one matron. 

The rapid expansion of the Ala- 
bama field made it necessary for the 
Synodical Conference to start a school 
for training mission teachers and 
helpers also here. On November 13, 
1922, a new school, then called Ala- 
bama Luther College, was opened at 
Selma, Ala. Since the enrollment 
increased very rapidly from year to 
year, the Missionary Board in 1925 
bought thirteen acres of land in the 
northeastern part of Selma and erected 
suitable buildings, together with an 
elementary school, the entire building 
complex costing about $40,000. Dur- 
ing the depression years also this 
school was considerably reduced in 
scope and objective, so that today 
Alabama Lutheran Academy serves 
partly as a normal school and partly 
as a preparatory school for Immanuel 
Lutheran College. According to the 
report of January 1, 1948, the school 
had 180 students and pupils, six 
teachers, three pastors, one matron. 

The latest educational venture of 
the Synodical Conference is the 
Memphis Lutheran Co-Operative 
School, which has 220 pupils, six 
teachers and one pastor, the latter the 
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Rev. V. Koeper, who began the work 
in 1944. While the Synodical Con- 
ference erected the building, the 


_ pupils pay tuition and the school is 
_ largely self-supporting. 
ture in elementary education, offer- 
ing excellent opportunity for religious 
instruction and substantial indoctrina- 


lisiscarven= 


tion, and so far it has proved highly 
satisfactory. 
For the better control of the vast 
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mission field three superintendents 
have been called to work together 
- with the Missionary Board: Pastor 


G. M. Kramer of the Louisiana Field, 


_ Pastor W. H. Ellwanger of the Ala- 


bama Field, and W. H. Gehrke of the 
Eastern and Northern Field. All 
three are able Christian gentlemen 
who do their work very well. 

When the executive secretary of 
the Missionary Board, the Rev. L. A. 
Wisler, died in February, 1946, the 
Rev. Karl Kurth, who had ample ex- 
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perience in church administrative 
work, he having served a number of 
large congregations and on many im- 
portant synodical boards, was called 
to be his successor. He began his 
work officially in July, 1946. His 
fine vision, intellectual acumen, Chris- 
tian sincerity and frankness, his kind- 
liness and humility, his unusual tact 
and gentle firmness, as well as many 
other rare virtues, have proved of 
incalculable value in the difficult 
ministry into which he has_ been 
called, and in the work both at home 
and abroad he has shown himself an 
efficient guide and leader, who, under 
God, will serve the Mission well. May 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
richly bless his labors. 


12. What Others Say 


Christians are to let their light 
shine before men. Do our Negro Lu- 
theran Christians fulfill this Christian 
obligation? Not all, of course, are 
faithful, nor do all adorn their faith 
with that Christian life which God 
expects of them. But a few testi- 
monials will demonstrate that the 
Gospel is a power of salvation and 
sanctification also among the Negroes 
of our land. 

Mr. W. H. Wilson, tax assessor and 
collector of Autauga County, Ala., for 
example, writes: “The only good 
Negroes around here are the Lu- 
theran Negroes. They have less debts, 
pay their bills more regularly than 
do all others. They are more thrifty, 
and their morality is better than that 
of any of the rest around here.” 

The owner of a grocery store in 
Kannapolis, N. C., wrote: “There is 
one colored church which I place 
ahead of all colored churches and 
which is equal to a whole lot of 
white churches, and that is the Lu- 
theran Church.” 


So says Mr. Charles Cook, of Con- 
cord, N. C.: “If all the Negroes would 
be like your Lutheran Negroes, they 
would be all right.” 

A white pastor in the South, not 
connected with the Synodical Con- 
ference, wrote in a Southern church 
paper: “Many of our people will tell 
you that the Lutheran Negroes, tak- 
ing them all around, are the best we 
have here.” 

Prof. J. Horine of Columbia, S. C., 
made this strong statement: “It is 
the rule that the Colored Lutherans 
are as intelligent and worshipful, as 
loyal and liberal, as orthodox and 
moral, as any white Lutherans to be 
found anywhere.” 

And last, but not least: ‘“Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920 the death 
rate among the colored people of this 
country was 18 per 1,000 in that year. 
In our Colored Church the death 
rate during that time was only 9 per 
1,000.” “That it may be well with 
thee and thou mayest live long on the 
earth” (Eph. 6:3). 


13. Piney Woods and Jackson, Miss. 


Piney Woods Country Life School, 
about 20 miles south of Jackson, Miss., 
has proved itself a most fruitful field 
for missionary work. It was started 
by Prof. L. C. Jones, an intelligent 
and highly educated Negro from 
Iowa, who with only a few dollars in 
his pocket came to Mississippi to 
begin a school for those unfortunate 
‘Negroes who were too poor to obtain 
an education in any other school. 
The school grew and prospered and 
its several hundred students have 
been under the care of Lutheran pas- 
tors since 1930, when Pastor G. A. 
Schmidt took charge of the work. 
Over 200 students have been gained 
for the Lutheran Church, and many 
more have been beneficially influenced 
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by its Christian instruction. When 
Pastor Schmidt in 1936 accepted a 
call to the First English Lutheran 
Church in New Orleans, his place was 
taken by the Rev. Wm. Wedig of 
Pascagoula, Miss. The mission at 
Piney Woods has led to intensive 
missionary work at Jackson, Miss., 
where many of the graduates of the 
Piney Woods Country Life School 
have made their home. The State of 
Mississippi has over a million Negroes. 
What a challenge this is for us to give 
them that spiritual help which they 
so sorely need! 

Today the Negro Mission of the 
Synodical Conference in the United 
States numbers 89 congregations, 12 
preaching _ stations, 14,428 baptized, 
and 8,399 communicant members. 


B. The Work in Nigeria 


The Synodical Conference at its 
convention held in Quincy, Ill., dur- 
ing August, 1930, requested the Mis- 
sionary Board to elect a committee to 
do all preliminary work preparatory 
to a thorough exploration of Africa’s 
mission opportunities. The organiza- 
tion of the committee was effected on 
May 21, 1931, with the Rev. E. L. Wil- 
son serving as chairman. It gave par- 
ticular attention to an earnest appeal 
which had come to the Board from 
Nigeria, in particular, from the Ibe- 
sikpo United Church, Uyo District, 
Nigeria, under the date of Novem- 
ber 16, 1930. 

In the meanwhile a young Nigerian 
native belonging to the Ibesikpo 
United Church, Mr. Jonathan Udo 
Ekong, had come to the United States, 
had providentially joined one of our 
mission congregations in the South and 
had enrolled at Immanuel Lutheran 
College, desiring to prepare himself 
for missionary work in his native 
country. The Mankato convention of 
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the Synodical Conference, in 1932, 
_ showed itself very favorably inclined 
to opening a new mission in Nigeria, 
West Africa. 


At the following convention of the 


" Synodical Conference, in Milwaukee, 
1934, the project received new and 


more careful attention, and it was 


resolved that a committee of three 
men should go to Africa to explore 


the mission opportunities in Nigeria 
and to investigate the claims of the 


native Nigerian Christians. 


J. U. Ekong 


These had written to the Mis- 


3 sionary Board on January 22, 1934, 


among other things: “We have in- 
formed the government officials in 
Nigeria about your coming into Ibe- 
sikpo as missionaries of the Gospel of 
Christ. They have given their ap- 
proval, and no objection is offered by 
them. We hope that when the Lu- 
theran Synodical Conference will hold 
its convention in 1934, they will give 
earnest consideration to the Ibesikpo 
appeal and be ready to bring the 
Good News into our land. We have 
waited and waited patiently to see 


- you coming to us. Do not despise our 


Te, 


DO 
tears. We have waited so many years 
to have you come.” 

On March 6, 1934, the natives 
wrote: “We hope you will be very 
much pleased to hear that the tracts 
and other literature you sent us 
have brought great light to our 
people. We have distributed these 
pamphlets and tracts to friends near 
and far, and they are eager to get 
more. We are now conducting serv- 
ices in our churches according to 
the Lutheran order of services as 
laid down in the Lutheran hymnbook. 
The attendance in all churches is in- 
creasing daily.” 

Early in 1935 the committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Henry Nau, Pastor O. 
C. A. Boecler, and Pastor Immanuel 
Albrecht, went to Africa, returning in 
time to submit their report to the 
delegate convention of the Missouri 
Synod, in-session at Cleveland, Ohio, 
June, 1935. Since the other synods 
constituting the Synodical Conference 
concurred, Dr. and Mrs. Hy. Nau were 
sent to Africa as our missionaries in 
January, 1936. They arrived in 
Africa and eagerly took up their work 
after Easter of that year. 

During the time of his service in 
Nigeria Dr. Hy. Nau baptized 400 per- 
sons and admitted about the same 
number to Holy Communion. There 
were then about 32 native villages 
desiring the preaching of the Gospel. 
The field, of course, had been prepared 
somewhat by Christian missionaries 
from Ireland and Scotland, but their 
work was superficial, and the native 
Christians were not properly indoc- 
trinated, so that the seed of the 
divine Word had to be sown, as it 
were, in virgin soil. Outside a few 
Christian fundamentals the native 
Christians knew little of the great 
truths of the Christian religion. But 
they were willing to learn and have 
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made fine progress in Christian 
knowledge and Christian living. 

In the Missionary Lutheran, be- 
ginning with the number of March, 
1948, the Rev. Karl Kurth has been 
describing most interestingly his 
official visit and the work of the 
Synodical Conference in Nigeria. He 
left for Africa in the summer of 1947, 
ten years after the founding of the 
African mission, when the native 
Christians celebrated that event with 
joyous festivities. Leaving the United 
States in September, he remained in 
Africa till December, so that he be- 
came well acquainted with the field. 

He writes, among other things: 
“At the present time we have on our 
Nigerian Field ten American pastors, 
one male and one female teacher, and 
two native pastors. The growth of 
the young church, under the blessings 
of God, was truly great... We now 
have in Nigeria 108 churches, with a 
baptized membership of over 13,000, 
and 87 schools, with 6,000 children, 
taught by 250 Lutheran teachers. 
Our work thus far has been confined 
to Calabar Province. The opportuni- 
ties for an expansion into other 
provinces are most advantageous. The 
field is ripe unto the harvest. 

“In Nigeria we have a population 
of 22,000,000 people. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are one 
million Christians in this land. This 
means that we have 21,000,000 heathen 
who are living without Christ and 
without hope in this world. What 
a challenge comes to us to work now 
in these days of unprecedented op- 
portunities for the expansion of our 
field in order that many more souls 
may be brought into the fold of the 
Christian Church, there to find rest 
and peace for time and eternity!” 
(Missionary Lutheran, April, 1948, 
p. 32f.) 
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The Missionary Board was very 
fortunate in securing zealous and able 
missionaries for the difficult field in 
Nigeria. The first misionaries to labor 
there were Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Schweppe of the Wisconsin Synod, the 
Rev. and Mrs. V. Koeper of the Mis- 
souri Synod, and Miss Helen Kluck of 
the Missouri Synod. 

At present the American staff of 
missionaries in Nigeria consists of 


Wm. H. Schweppe 


the following: Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Schweppe, Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Kretz- 
mann, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Rusch, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Konz, Rev. and 
Mrs. N. H. Reim, Rev. and Mrs, R. C. 
Stade, Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Baringer, 
Rev. and Mrs. P. G. Anderson, Rey. 
and Mrs. G. S. Baer, Rev. H. H. Buls, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Stahlke, and Miss 


Quinta Oelschlaeger. The African 
staff consists of the following native 
workers: The Rev. D. U. Ekong and 
his cousin, the Rev. J. U. Ekong, who 
prepared himself in our country for 
the work, studying at Greensboro, 
Ni: 
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As we are writing this, other mis- 
sionaries are returning to Africa or 
are about to go there. The Rev. H. 


Ottemoeller left New York on June- 


4, 1948, and, Deo volente, will have 
arrived in Nigeria by the time this 
book is published. Miss Helen Kluck, 
our experienced nurse and _ teacher, 
who has spent some time in Nigeria, 
will return to Africa in September of 
this year. The Rev. E. Westcott, Jr. 
(and the future Mrs. Westcott), will 
leave New York in October of this 
year. Two graduates of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. 
Arthur Machinske and the Rev. Vic- 
tor Spiekerman, will spend one 
semester in the Concordia Seminary 
Mission School and will then secure 
a semester’s training in practical mis- 
sion work in Alabama. After that, 
God willing, they will leave for 
Africa in 1949. Thus there will be a 
steady supply of missionaries in the 
field, permitting such missionaries 
as are entitled to a furlough to re- 
turn home without anxiety about the 
Mission. 

Half a century ago, when our mis- 
sionary pioneers in the work among 
the Negroes of our country established 
Die Missionstaube, they placed 
among the representatives of heathen 
nations whom they wished to evan- 
gelize, also a lonely Negro leaning 
upon his stout club in his jungle hin- 
terland and looking wistfully toward 
the “mission dove” to bring also to 
his country the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. About half a century after- 
wards their prayers were fulfilled, 
and the Synodical Conference, hav- 
ing brought the Gospel to the Negroes 
in the United States, is now offering 
the saving message also to their 
brethren in Africa. May God grant 
to the Lutheran Church abundant 
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grace that Darkest Africa may be il- 
luminated with the brightest Gospel 
light. ; 

Today the African Mission of the 
Synodical Conference numbers 13,295 
baptized members and 4,682 com- 
municant members. In 1947 its con- 
tributions amounted to $18,406.08. 

‘Koro uboen ye odudu ye ukpono 
enyenede Fi ke nsinsi nsinsi. Amen. 
Thus our Lutheran brethren in 
Nigeria close the Lord’s Prayer: For 
Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen. 

Many years ago the Rev. F. W. 
Herzberger, an ardent missionary 
himself and a close friend of Lu- 
theran mission work among the 
Negroes, wrote the following lines: 
O come, white folks who love the 

Lord, 

Hear what the black child prays: 

Bring Afric’s sons to Christ, our 
Lord, 

To live with Him always. 

These lines express the truth, for 
our Lutheran Negroes in America 
had for many years collected moneys 
for beginning mission work in Africa; 
and when the work was actually 
started, they were able to present to 
the Synodical Conference the sum of 
over $7,000, collected, for the larger 
part, by nickels and dimes and 
quarters in the day schools and Sun- 
day schools. To this day they are 
still joyously contributing toward the 
support of the mission among their 
brethren in Nigeria. | 

“Now, unto Him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto Him 
be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” Eph. 3:20-21. 


Soli Deo Gloria 
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